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There are good reasons to buy the... 


One-l2 Deak 


Woods Used — Maple or Birch Ve- 
neers, beautifully grained, on 5-ply. 
These tops are highly finished and 
available self-banded or not. (Famous 
Fiberesin plastic tops available also) 





Privacy — The design of 
the unit provides maxi- 
mum privacy. 
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1” angles. 22 bas a 
gauge steel suits ran 
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Match One-12’s 
, ‘ with American 
Book Shelves — On either side. > el ° = 
Put these desks two to a row — didi du 
save an aisle. Stagger your class- vsanlates dian 
room seating —a multitude of M 5 birch 
arrangements. — oe 
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e believe that there is no other desk on the 
American. market which offers your intermediate- 
grade students more privacy or comfort — plus such 
large working areas, wide classroom utility and fine 
workmanship. Inspect it personally — write or wire your 
American Desk dealer for a demonstration before 
you specify classroom furniture. 
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American MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


811 SOUTH WABASH 
MANUFACTURING 
Desk CO., Temple, Texas CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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4nd, you'll get excited too 
vhen you view the fashions 
and accessories that make 
‘pring the sprightly season 
it should be. Shown here 
sone of the first signs: 





the Glenhaven suit with 
precise lines . . of slubbed 
rayon . . priced at $29.95. 
Just one of a vast collection 
inmisses and junior sizes . . 
wonderful for wear now 
under a coat, later, on its 
own with polished acces- 
wries. Glenhaven rayon 


its range from $22.95 





t0 $29.95 
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Southern Wisconsin Teachers 





e e e TO EVEN 
GREATER HEIGHTS 
IN QUALITY, SCOPE, 
AND USEFULNESS 


the 1984 Compton’ 










is bigger, better, and more useful than ever, due to Compton’s 
vigorously pursued policy of Continuous Revision PLUS 
Continuous BUILDING. You expect up-to-dateness and 
adequate coverage. You get both in Compton’s—and more. 


Compton’s Continuous Building Program for 1954 Resulted in 





—a physical expansion of................206 pages 


pedia are: THE ARTS, a new approach relating art to everyday 
life © AMERICAN COLONIES, a new article that explains the 








—editorial work, for new and revised mode of life in all the colonies © THOMAS JEFFERSON, one of the LLOY! 
materials, on more than.............3,400 pages new biography series and undoubtedly the best short biography 
; of this great American ® CHRISTMAS, gives the world’s religious 
— words of newly written text.............+-521,300 = and social customs for this wonderful holiday © CHICAGO, a CLIFF 
. . . new article that creates > feel of this great ci one of the 
—new and extensively revised articles...........680 NeW artice that creates the feel of this great city (one of the 
city article series) ¢ Under sports, new articles cover BASEBALL, D 
—new and extensively revised reference-outlines...69 FISHING, HUNTING, and RIFLERY. ® In the field of mathematics, ORIS 
; NUMBER SYSTEM, FRACTIONS, and the fundamental processes 
—new pictures, maps, charts, and graphs.......1,190 = are newly written. © STATE CAPITOLS—more than 20 new Roy § 
: F articles. © PERSONALITY, PSYCHOANALYSIS, and LEARNING are ‘ 
Among the hundreds of important and timely new and extensively — significant new ones * See brief synopses below on three 
revised articles in the 1954 edition of Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- other outstanding new articles in the 54 Compton’s. 0. H 
P. M. 
F. G. 
ALMA 
INDIA. In the new Indian republic one-sixth of DOGS—a fine new article illustrated with 8 VOCATIONS—a new 18-page article that will 
the earth’s people —largely illiterate, poverty pages of color photographs of the more popular widen the vision of high-school boys and girls D. EL. 
stricken, and without previous experience in types of dogs within each group—Sporting Dogs, and their instructors. It covers the problems of es 
self-government —are today attacking desperate Hounds, Working Dogs, Terriers, Toy Dogs, and self-appraisal, job analysis, training, and national 
problems. This new Compton article explains Nonsporting Dogs. The text describes each of trends in vocational opportunities. More than Roe 
the age-old problems that India is attempting the 112 breeds recognized by the American 200 job descriptions for men and women in OBER’ 
to solve democratically while its Asiatic neigh- Kennel Club. Special sections in the article cover professional, semiprofessional, sales, clerical, 
bors are turning to Communism. It describes the selecting adog, care and feeding, training, dog shows, service, and skilled worker groups are given D 
varied regions of India and the life of the people and field trials. The most complete coverage of in terms teen-agers can understand. Here is 4 ONAL 
in each with their diverse customs and activities. the subject to be found in any school encyclo- brand-new approach to vocational counseling. 
It covers all phases of the present-day economy pedia. (No reprint available) The sort of information needed in high schools “7 
and culture. FREE reprint available. today. FREE reprint available. ELEN 
FREE to teachers: Complete reprint of new article, 'India’”’ or ‘'Vocations.’’ Write for your copy. CLYDE 
F. E. COM PTON & COMPANY * 1000 N. Dearborn Street + Chicago 10, Illinois Wisco! 


R. L. BROWN, District Mgr. « 


3415 North 3rd Street, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
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Calendar of Events 


Feb. 19—Southern WEA, Madison 
Feb. 20-24—National Association of 
Secondary Principals, Milwaukee 
Mar. 2-5—NEA Department of Audio 
Visual Instruction, Chicago 

Mar. 5—Central WTA, Wausau 

Mar. 7-12—NEA Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Los Angeles 

Mar. 22-26—North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Palmer House, Chicago 

Mar. 25-26—Wisconsin Association of 
School Administrators, Milwaukee 

Mar. 26-27—NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Milwaukee 

Mar. 27—Secondary Education Con- 
ference—Social Studies—Wisconsin 
State College, Milwaukee 

Apr. 9—Northeastern WEA, Appleton 

Apr. 12-15—NEA Regional Instruc- 
tional Conference, Minneapolis 

Apr. 18-23—American Childhood Edu- 
cation International Conference, St. 
Paul 

Apr. 23-24—-Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica, Oshkosh 

Apr. 27-29—Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Milwaukee 

May 1—Wisconsin Council for Social 
Studies, Madison 

May 7-8—Wisconsin Elementary Prin- 
cipals Association, Stevens Point 

May 14—16—Wisconsin Association for 
Childhood Education, Green Lake 

Nov. 4-6—WEA, Milwaukee 


WEA Officers for 1954 


President 

PLoyD KR. Mosene ...._......— Racine 
First Vice President 

CuirrorD S. LARSON ______~ Wautoma 
Second Vice President 

Donte Rh. SABISH —......... Lancaster 
Third Vice President 

NOY SEPRTER: <2 e Wausau 
Executive Secretary 

Ui; Hy PhSNZEe -2s< 22 uccs 2 Madison 


Treasurer 
By Dl. VINCEN? — 2... Stevens Point 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
District I 


F. G. MACLACHLAN ______ Park Falls 
District II 

ALMA THERESE LINK __---__ Oshkosh 
District III 

OSS 9:5) er La Crosse 
District IV 

RogerT H. MUNGER _____-__- Waukesha 
District V 

DoNALD UPSON _____-__--- Janesville 
District VI 

HELEN M. ELLIOTT ______- Milwaukee 

Past President 
Clype M. SHIELDS ________ Waukesha 
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HOW THE RAILROADS HELP HEAT 
HOME SWEET HOME 


EE 


merce 





When blustery winter winds roar and it’s snug and cozy inside — 
that’s when you really appreciate a nice, warm house! And, no matter 
how your home is heated, the railroads play a big part in keeping Old 
Man Winter where he belongs — outside! 





If you burn coal, your winter’s supply might 
be about 10 tons.That’s one-sixth of the aver- 
age load carried in just one “hopper” car. Last 
year the railroads moved more than 6 million 
carloads! In one of the most efficiently coordi- 
nated operations to be found anywhere in in- 
dustry, mines and railroads work together so 
that coal, deep in the ground yesterday, may 
actually be on its way to your dealer today! 





roads help keep you warm. The great pipe- 
lines that carry gas are made of steel and in 
making steel the railroads play a vital role! 
For vast quantities of iron ore, limestone and 
coal are needed — the railroads deliver these 
tremendous loads right to the steel mills. When 
the pipes are made, they, too, are carried by rail. 








Does an oil burner supply your heat? The oil 
you use may well have moved from the load- 
ing rack of a great refinery such as you see in 
this picture. Tank cars like these can haul as 
much as 16,000 gallons. Each year approxi- 


mately 1,500,000 carloads of petroleum 


products are carried by America’s railroads 
for thousands of home and industrial uses. 





rage es 
But the railroads’ heating job isn’t confined to 
making fuel available. They help make pos- 
sible modern methods of insulating the home 
by hauling both raw materials and finished 
products. So, you see, that in keeping you warm 
and in bringing you most of the things you 
need and use every day, the big, basic trans- 
portation job is done by America’s railroads! 





Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 10. 
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You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC, 


2M 
< i 





Vhe Cover 


The statue of Lincoln occupies 
the most prominent spot on the 
campus of the University of Wis- 
consin. Not only in February are 
the students reminded of the 
human qualities of the Great 
Emancipator, but every day of 
the year they see and sense the 
influence of our greatest states- 
man of the 19th Century. Thanks 
to the Wisconsin Alumni Associa- 
tion for the photograph. 





Contract Reminder 


ACH year we remind you 

that contract time is ap- 
proaching and that the Continu- 
ing Contract is in effect in Wis- 
consin. April 1 and April 15 are 
both important dates for every 
teacher and every board member. 
Careful observance of the law 
may prevent misunderstandings 
later. Here is the statute. 


“39.45 CONTRACTS OF SCHOOL TEACH- 
ERS. (1) The term ‘teacher’ as used in 
this section shall mean and include any 
person who holds a teacher’s certificate 
issued by the state superintendent of 
schools or a classification status under 
the state board of vocational and adult 
education and whose legal employment 
requires such certificate of classifica- 
tion status, excepting part-time teach- 
ers and teachers employed by any local 
board of vocational and adult education 
in any city of the first class and ex- 
cepting teachers employed by any board 
of school directors in any city of the 
first class created and existing under 
chapter 459, laws 1907, as amended. 

“(2) All teachers as defined in this 
section shall be given written notice of 
renewal or refusal of his or her con- 
tract for the ensuing school year on or 
before April 1 of the school year during 
which said teacher holds a contract by 
the managing body or other proper 
officer of the school or system in which 
the teacher is employed. When no such 
notice is given on or before April 1, 
the contract of teaching service then in 
force shall be continued for the ensuing 
school year. A teacher receiving 4 
notice of renewal of contract for the 
ensuing year from the employing board 
or proper officer, or a teacher who does 
not receive a notice of renewal or re- 
fusal of his or her contract for the en- 
suing school year on or before April 1, 
shall accept or reject, in writing, such 
contract no later than April 15 follow- 
ing. No teachers shall be employed or 
dismissed except by a majority vote of 
the full membership of the managing 
body or board. Nothing in this section 
shall prevent the modification or termi- 
nation of a contract by mutual agree- 
ment of the teacher and the school 
board. 


February 1954 
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N THE early 1940’s, when pro- 

posals were made to cover pub- 
lic employees by old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance, the National 
Education Association pointed 
out to federal officials that auto- 
matic and compulsory extension 
of social security to state and 
local employees would be uncon- 
stitutional taxation of the states 
and their political subdivisions by 
the federal government. For this 
reason proposals for compulsory 
coverage of public employees were 
abandoned and have not been 
suggested in the past five years. 


Opposed HR 6000 


As a substitute for compulsory 
coverage, the Social Security Ad- 
ministration suggested that old- 
age and survivors’ insurance be 
extended to state and local em- 
ployees by means of voluntary 
agreements between the state and 
the federal government. Such 
agreements, voluntarily entered 
into by the state, were believed 


Federal Social Security 


-- and - - 


Our Retirement System 


Research Division 
National Education Association 
Washington, D.C. 


As enacted, HR 6000 added 
Section 218 to the Social Security 
Act, to provide for old-age and 
survivors’ insurance coverage of 
public employees by agreements 
between the states and the fed- 
eral government, but subsection 
(d) of Section 218 excluded from 
such agreements those public em- 
ployees in positions covered by a 
state or local retirement system. 

In 1951, South Dakota re- 
pealed its state retirement sys- 
tem so that its public employees 
would be eligible for social secu- 
rity coverage by removing them 
from the exclusion in Section 
218 (d). In 1952, Mississippi and 
Virginia also repealed their state 


Is our State Retirement System to be integrated with 


National Social Security? That’s a big question 


facing the present Congress which in the near 


future may be passed on to you for final decision. 


to be constitutional. The pattern 
of bills thereafter contained the 
voluntary agreement idea. 

In 1950, Congress had under 
consideration HR 6000, one part 
of which provided for voluntary 
agreements between the states 
and the federal government to 
cover public employees by social 
security. Most state education as- 
sociations, the NEA’s National 
Council on Teacher Retirement, 
and public employee groups op- 
posed HR 6000 because of its pos- 
sible adverse effect upon existing 
retirement systems. 
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retirement systems and, after 
their public employees were taken 
into social security coverage by 
the state agreement with the fed- 
eral government, the legislature 
enacted a new state retirement 
system to supplement the social 
security benefits. In 1953, four 
other states followed the pattern 
devised by Virginia. 


Proposal to Congress 


In 1952, Congress planned to 
enact HR 7800, which would have 
extended social security to public 
employees in positions covered by 


a state or local retirement system 
by agreements between the states 
and the federal government, pro- 
vided certain conditions were 
met. These conditions included a 
referendum of the members of 
the state or local retirement sys- 
tem. Most public employee groups, 
including the National Council on 
Teacher Retirement, objected that 
the referendum plan did not pro- 
vide members of state or local 
retirement systems sufficient pro- 
tection against propaganda and 
pressures for coverage. There- 
fore the NEA fought against en- 
actment of Section 6 of HR 7800. 
It seemed to be a losing battle 
until the last meeting of the 
House and Senate conference 
committee when its members 
were persuaded to delete Section 
6 on the promise of national rep- 
resentatives of public employees 
that their organizations would 
work out a proposal permitting 
extension of social security but 
under conditions which would 
safeguard their retirement rights. 

On October 27, 1952, the NEA 
called a meeting of nearly 100 
representatives of national organ- 
izations of public employees. 
After two days of discussion the 
group agreed on features which 
should be included in any bill 
proposing to extend social secu- 
rity to public employees belong- 
ing to existing state and local re- 
tirement systems. A suggested bill 
was prepared with the help of 
federal legislative drafters. Con- 
gressmen were interviewed for 
support of the proposal but litile 
support was obtained. Most con- 


Vv 








gressmen and federal administra- 
tors interviewed claimed that the 
restrictive features of the public 
employees’ proposal was an inva- 
sion of state’s rights. 


Protests Made 


In the meantime changes were 
made in administrative officers in 
Washington after President Eis- 
enhower took office. The Social 
Security Administration became 
part of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
with Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby as 
secretary of the Department. 
Mrs. Hobby appointed a group of 
consultants on social security, 
popularly known as the “Hobby 
Lobby.” A statement of NEA 
views was sent to this group, but 
no one was permitted to appear 
officially to present oral testi- 
mony. The Hobby Lobby made its 
recommendations in the summer 
of 1953; those recommendations 
included the proposal that mem- 
bers of state and local retirement 
systems be covered by old-age and 
survivors’ insurance. The NEA 
sent a letter of protest to Mrs. 
Hobby and received in reply a 
letter in which she said that the 
Department had no wish to jeop- 
ardize retirement systems but on 
the contrary had every desire for 
their continuance and improve- 
ment. 

On the basis of this letter from 
Mrs. Hobby the NEA arranged a 
meeting for November 19 between 
representatives of national organ- 
izations of public employees and 
the key persons on Mrs. Hobby’s 
staff, to advise the Administra- 
tion that proposals for extension 
of social security to members of 
these systems would not achieve 
the objective Mrs. Hobby had 
stated in her letter. This meeting, 
together with earlier experience, 
convinced public employees that 
there were no chances of accept- 
ance of the public employees’ bill 
drafted in 1952. A new approach 
was necessary. : 


Current Bill Proposed 


The current bill, HR 6812, spon- 
sored by President Eisenhower 
and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, was in- 
troduced in July 1953 by Con- 
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gressman Reed, chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee to 
which all social security bills are 
referred. Public employees 
thought it advisable to work for 
amendments to HR 6812 instead 
of pressing further on a separate 
bill of their own. 


HR 6812, as introduced by Con- 
gressman Reed, contains provi- 
sions for a secret ballot in a ref- 
erendum after 90 days’ notice to 
the members of the retirement 
system, limiting voting to active 
members of the retirement sys- 
tem. It excludes policemen and 
firemen. These features were ac- 
ceptable to public employees and 
therefore they commended the 
Administration for going this far 
to protect their retirement rights. 
However, they argued that these 
provisions did not go far enough. 
A conference with federal officials 














was held on November 20 to dis- 
cuss the amendments to HR 6812 
to make it acceptable to public 
employees. On December 9, a 
written brief was filed with the 
Department in support of the 
changes desired in HR 6812. The 
following is the gist of this brief: 

1. That state or local officials be re- 
quired to give notice thru a compre- 
hensive statement of the plan of co- 
ordination and its effect on the state 
or local retirement system, and that 
the ballot identify the plan of co- 
ordination 


2. That a favorable vote of two-thirds 
of the eligible voters be required 


3. That the date, January 1, 1954, be 
included in the present exclusion of 


public employees in positions covered 
by a state or local retirement system 
to prevent avoidance of the new provi- 
sions by repeal of the retirement law 


4. That the definition of “coverage 
group” be left to the states 


5. That a statement of policy be made 
to the effect that public employees be 
guaranteed combined benefits at least 
equal to the amount of retirement bene- 
fits that would have been payable with- 
out OASI coverage. 


Amendments Sought 


On January 14, 1954, Congress- 
man Reed introduced HR 7199, 
implementing the proposals of 
President Eisenhower. HR 7199 
included item number 5 above and 
the intent of item 3. Instead of 
using January 1, 1954, as the 
cut-off date as recommended by 
the Joint Committee of Public 
Employees Organizations, the Ad- 
ministration inserted the “effec- 
tive date” of the amendments 
(January 1, 1955). Items num- 
bered 1, 2, and 4 were not in- 
cluded in the new Administration 
bill. Thus, the public employees 
gained to an extent but did not 
obtain all their requested changes. 


It is reported that hearings on 
the social security amendments 
will begin early in March, that 
the bill will be enacted during the 
late spring and early summer. 
Certain provisions, such as the 
increase in benefits, are to become 
effective October 1 suggesting 
that the Administration expects 
the enactment to be completed 
before the Congress recesses next 
summer. 


If the proposed amendments to 
HR 6812 are adopted by Con- 
gress, the fight to preserve re- 
tirement systems and prevent the 
encroachment of social security 
will be taken out of federal juris- 
diction. Henceforth, decisions 
would be made in each state. 
State education associations, 
working with their members and 
with state legislators, will decide 
the retirement patterns to be fol- 
lowed in relation to social secu- 
rity. The National Council on 
Teacher Retirement, the NEA Re 
search Division, and other NEA 
agencies will continue to examine 
laws, retirement trends, and 
other related problems and to ad- 
vise states when called upon to 
do so. 


February 1954 
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“T\DUCATIONA Llag!’— 

teachers understand that 
term too well! Professor Thorn- 
dike.tells us that usually a period 
of 20 to 30 years lapses between 
the introduction of a new idea and 
its widespread adoption. Indeed, 
it has taken a century to bring 
our secondary schools to their 


present levels. 

Why there is this lag we won’t 
attempt to say; but we know the 
usual answers—lack of money— 
inadequate facilities — resistance 
to change — partisan pressures 
from entrenched interests— 
apathy. There has been opposition 
to every new development when it 
was first proposed. Frequently the 
failure to act positively has 
placed a penalty upon those who 
later succeeded where less deter- 
mined predecessors failed. 


Challenge to All 


Today we in Wisconsin are face- 
to-face with an educational devel- 
opment which is a challenge to all 
of us. This time, however, there 
is evidence to substantiate the 
suspicion that the public may be 
ahead of the educators! It is the 
matter of television—noncommer- 
cial educational television. 


Early in 1952 at Farm and 
Home Week in Madison represen- 


/ 


Setting the TV stage with lights, sound equipment, and scenes is experimental 





‘What the invention of printing meant to the Middle 


Ages, the invention of television can mean to edu- 


cation in the 20th Century,”’ said Paul A. Walker, 


chairman of the Federal Communications Commission. 


Agreeing with that idea you can see why 


Wisconsin Citizens Back 
Educational Television 


Milo K. Swanton 
Chairman of the Wisconsin Citizens Committee 
for Educational Television 
and Secretary of the Wisconsin Council of Agriculture 


tatives of leading farm organiza- 
tions met to talk about television. 
They knew that their people 
wanted TV and they were going 
to see what could be done about 
getting it. They learned about the 
TV channels which the federal 
government had reserved for non- 
commercial educational use in 
Wisconsin and decided that the 
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work for students who are studying the science of TV production at the University. 
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state should use them. They de- 
cided, too, that the problem was 
of concern to others, as well as 
farmers, and planned a larger 
meeting to which more people 
were invited. 

Some 40 organizations were 
represented at that meeting. 
After discussing the situation and 
appraising the opportunity, the 
Wisconsin Citizens Committee for 
Educational Television was 
formed. It had as its goal the de- 
velopment of a statewide network 
of noncommercial educational TV 
stations which would provide a 
program service comparable in 
character to that offered by radio 
over the state broadcasting sta- 
tions. The organization grew un- 
til within one year some 200 or- 
ganizations, whose membership 
totaled about one-half million 
adults, had joined the WCCET. 


Proposal before Legislature 


In the 1953 session of the Wis- 
consin Legislature the WCCET 
made its first attempt to get the 
TV network established. It had a 
bill introduced which provided for 
the construction of the first two 
units in a 12-station network of 
noncommercial stations. Previous 
engineering plans and estimates 
showed that the entire network 
could be built for about 3 million 
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dollars—or less than one dollar 
per person in the state. This in- 
vestment was to be spread out 
over a period of years. 

The legislature, faced with an 
economy campaign commitment, 
could not convince itself that it 
should appropriate the money. 
Yet, it felt the public sentiment 
in favor of the plan. It gained 
time for further study by appro- 
priating limited funds to the State 
Radio Council which could be used 
for the operation of the experi- 
mental station now under con- 


struction in Madison. It also voted 
to pass the question along to the 
people in the form of a referen- 
dum. In the 1954 November elec- 
tion the people will vote on the 





Shooting TV scenes in the 


U. of W. TV Laboratory is an every day practice 


cially endorse the TV plan at its 
convention in May 1952. The Wis- 
consin Education Association 
voiced its approval at its next 
regular convention in November 
1952. Since then labor, women’s, 
religious, professional, agricul- 
tural, and civic groups with var- 
ied interests have affiliated. 

Now Wisconsin is facing the 
test. It will make its decision in 
November! 

In the meantime teachers—par- 
ents — citizens everyone — 
should understand the nature of 
this educational television oppor- 
tunity. They should understand, 
too, the probable penalty if they 
fail to act promptly and _ posi- 
tively. 








for the producer who is preparing for the day when WHA-TYV is on the air. 


question: “Shall the State of Wis- 
consin provide a_tax-supported 
statewide noncommercial educa- 
tional television network ?” 


Endorsement of TV Plan 

This is at least one instance in 
which the people, as represented 
thru the Citizens Committee, 
seem to be well ahead of the leg- 
islators in promoting an educa- 
tional development. The teachers 
quickly rallied to the cause, with 
the Wisconsin Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers being the first 
statewide organization to offi- 
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The television channels offered 
by the federal government for 
educational use are a highly valu- 
able part of the public domain. If 
they are not promptly used for 
education they may be applied for 
by commercial interests. Once 
they are so assigned they will be 
lost. There will be no more, be- 
cause the number is limited. 
Already bitter battles are being 
waged between commercial appli- 
cants in communities where there 
are not enough channels to meet 
the demand. At least one channel 
has had a value of $8,000,000 


placed on it when the station was 
sold. Certainly these channels are 
valuable to education! 


Use to Education 


What the ultimate application 
of education to television, and 
vice-versa, will be no one can now 
foretell. Its inherent potentialities 
stagger the imagination. To de- 
velop them is a challenge to edu- 
cators. Commercial operators with 
an eye to the cash register have 
used it in spectacular fashion to 
sell merchandise. If it can sell 
merchandise it can be made to sell 
ideas—ideas about right living, 
good citizenship, and mutual un- 
derstanding. Its beneficent influ- 
ence can be enjoyed by peoples of 
all ages and in all walks of life. 

Education is an unending proc- 
ess. The unprecedented increase 
in adult classes reflects the desire 
of our mature citizens to improve 
themselves mentally. It serves, 
too, to remind us of the masses 
of our people who are beyond the 
reach of such organized classes. 
These people, on the farms and 
in the villages, want to learn also. 
Modern science has now provided 
us with the device which can 
bring the teacher and the black- 
board into every home. 

In schools television can be a 
valuable supplementary tool. We 
have seen what radio has done 
with sound alone. Now comes tele- 
vision with the added factor of 
sight. The old proverb “one pic- 
ture is worth a thousand words” 
is certainly pertinent in apprais- 
ing the potential worth of televi- 
sion. Like radio, the film, or any 
other supplementary teaching 
tool, this new device will require 
intelligent handling by teachers. 


WCCET Urges Consideration 


In the coming months educa- 
tional television plans will be a 
popular subject of conversation. 
The WCCET is urging PTA’s, 
school debaters, women’s clubs, 
church groups, luncheon clubs, 
and organizations of all types to 
discuss the question. It has pre- 
pared factual materials on the 
subject, and will endeavor to sup- 
ply speakers upon occasion. 

The facts in the case are more 
fascinating than fiction. People 
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should understand the system of 
administration which has been set 
up to provide wholly democratic 
control over the service. They 
should know that for the invest- 
ment of pennies in program serv- 
ice they can get a greater yield 
in satisfaction from the dollars 
they are spending on receiving 
equipment. They should evaluate 
the opposition to the plan and 
understand what is back of it. In 
short, citizens should understand 
what is at stake lest they awaken 
too late with chagrin and regrets. 

The Wisconsin Citizens Com- 
mittee for Educational Television 
is actively supporting the plan to 
bring service to every county in 
the state. This cannot be accom- 
plished in one sweep, but rather 
by systematically planned steps. 
In this way the financing of the 
system would never become a bur- 
den to the state, and all areas 
would be assured of service in due 
time. WCCET is a non-profit or- 
ganization. As such it welcomes to 
membership all who wish to sup- 
port the cause. 


Welfare Committee on 
Contracts & Handbooks 


HE Welfare Committee re- 

cently sent releases to admin- 
istrators and locals presidents 
which offer suggestions in impor- 
tant areas of teacher-board rela- 
tionships. 


An exhaustive survey of teacher 
handbooks was carried out and 
the committee recommends sub- 
jects included on the basis of fre- 
quency of appearance and value 
to the teachers. As schools become 
more complex so do duties and 
rules, hence, the handbook plays 
a role in establishing a clearer 
conception of the responsibilities 
of boards and teachers. It is 
hoped the suggestions will be 
helpful and that more systems 
will publish handbooks. 

The other release is on the sub- 
ject of teachers’ and administra- 
tor’ contracts. Suggested con- 
contracts have been scrutinized 
closely by numerous individuals. 
As in the case of the handbook, 
your WEA committee recognizes 
that modifications will be neces- 
sary to meet local conditions. 
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“I Pledge Allegiance” 


Lillian Larson 
Journalism Teacher, Grand Junction High School, 
Grand Junction, Colorado 


Midst the charges beamed at the public schools 


alleging that they are not building into the youth 


the qualities of good citizenship comes this timely 


Yearbook, ‘Educating for American Citizenship.” 


” 


“Seo allegiance ... 
With glowing eyes lifted to 
the red, white, and blue of Old 
Glory and right hands over 
hearts, Susan, Joe, Ingrid, Nikki, 
and the more than 30 other boys 
and girls in the class voiced in 
unison the cherished words sym- 
bolizing their loyalty to America. 
Another school day had begun. 

“T pledge allegiance . . .” For 
child and teenager, I thought, the 
ultimate meanings behind those 
words would depend, to a star- 
tling degree, upon the significance 
of what happens from now on in 


busy classrooms clear across 
America. 
“T pledge allegiance’. . .”” Sud- 


denly I realized that if I, the 
teacher, were truly to “pledge 
allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to 
the Republic for which it stands,” 
I must pledge myself anew to 
fulfill my indispensable role in 
educating for citizenship the boys 
and girls who are the hope of 


that Republic. For upon them, in 
very truth, may rest the future 
of the entire free world. 


Role of Citizen 


Why this sudden awareness? 
Much of it I could attribute to my 
service on the Commission which 
prepared Educating for American 
Citizenship, the 1954 Yearbook of 
the American Association of 
School Administrators.* 

For empire-hungry Commu- 
nism is on the march against the 
free world. Today and tomorrow 
and for stretching cycles of to- 
morrows, perhaps, the threat to 
our Republic is total—geographic, 
political, economic, anti-religious. 
From the mouths of the Red dic- 
tators themselves the Yearbook 
documents their revolting ideol- 


*Educating for American Citizen- 
ship, the Thirty-Second Yearbook of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 1954. $5.00. 
Usual NEA quantity discounts. 








ogy and their treacherous strat- 
egy. To face this threat we must 
be strong at home, strong as a 
great-hearted people, strong in 
the faith that public office is a 
public trust, that there is not only 
a privilege but a duty to vote and 
vote wisely—to be alert, active, 
clearheaded citizens. The Amer- 
ican citizen’s job of decision-mak- 
ing today and tomorrow is as 
complicated as it is crucial. So we 
need to look again at our program 
of citizenship education. 

The American citizen of this 
generation and the next has not 
just one citizenship role to play. 
He has seven. The Yearbook calls 
them the seven concentric circles 
of American citizenship because 
geographically they really are 
concentric. Americans, young and 
old, have citizenship roles in circle 
1, the family circle. They also 
function as American citizens in 
circle 7, the world arena. In the 
world circle, decisions involving 
our very survival remain to be 
made. Lying within the world 
circle and outside of the family 
circle are other important circles 





where American citizens have im- 
portant roles to play. They are the 
school, the neighborhood, the local 
community, the state, and the Na- 
tion. The Yearbook uses examples 
of practice in the home, the 
school, the neighborhood, and the 
local community to show how 
preparation for active American 
citizenship in the wider arenas 
may be strengthened and made 
more dynamic. 


The Teacher’s Part 

The classroom teacher’s part is 
indispensable, the Yearbook says, 
for in American classrooms the 
history of America is being writ- 
ten—that the dreams of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and the other 
Founding Fathers for an edu- 
cated citizenry will come true. 
The Yearbook has advice for 
teachers, too, and many examples 
of good teaching practice gleaned 
from all parts of the country. 
These will be of interest to prin- 
cipals and superintendents and 
board members and lay citizens 
generally. 

Thorough teaching of history, 


Pledging allegiance t ra the hin: a symbol of all that our nation 
stands for, is common practice in the thousands of schools. 
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geography, and the social studies 
is essential. Every subject field 
adds its strength to civic educa- 
tion. But important as thorough 
subject teaching is, it is not 
enough to do the citizenship- 
building job called for in today’s 
world. It’s like trying to carve the 
Lord’s Prayer on the head of a 
pin to attempt to outline here the 
Yearbook’s four-way approach. 





Without apologies to the radio 
commercial, the Yearbook says, 
“Build good American citizenship 
four ways” thru 

1. Teaching about the American her- 
itage—what it is, how dearly we paid 
for it, the problems and threats of 
today—history, geography, and the so- 
cial studies especially, but every sub- 
ject yielding its grains of gold. 

2. Inculeation of American ideals 
and attitudes—the ideals and values we 
live by; making knowledge and under- 
standing of ideals come to life as moti- 
vating forces. 

3. Teaching how to study public 
questions and reach independent opin- 
ions. Controversial issues? Yes—but 
there are special “how-to-do-its” that 
will interest you. 

And finally, as a clincher to all 
the rest— 

4. Continuing practice in active citi- 
zenship service and share of responsi- 
bilities in home, school, and the other 
concentric circles. Responsibilities, that 
is, appropriate to the pupils’ maturity. 
You administrators come in for some 
very special advice ‘at this point. 

As a teacher I gain from Kdu- 
cating for American Citizenship 
many ideas found effective in 
other school systems and I benefit 
from the findings of research. 
Knowing the great issues at 
stake, how can I but pledge my- 
self to rise to the supreme chal- 
lenge of improving citizenship 
education for Susans, Joes, In- 
grids, and Nikkies who look to 
me and to teachers everywhere 
to give meaning to the oft re- 
peated words, “I pledge alle- 
giance...” 
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Presidents of Local Associations 


HE Wisconsin Education Association is com- 

posed of 216 local associations which elect their 
own officers and promote the interests of teachers 
and education in their communities. At annual con- 
vention time in November each organization sends 
delegates to the Representative Assembly with the 
responsibility to adopt educational policy and elect 
state officers. Annually the Journal publishes the 
names and addresses of the presidents of those 
associations. 


CITIES 


Algoma—Gerald F. Thielke, High School 
Antigo—Evelyn Leider, High School 

Appleton—Roland Winter Roosevelt Jr. High School 
Ashland—Eldon B. Holm, 515 E. Front St. 
Augusta—Durand—Arthur A. Kopp, Augusta 


Baraboo—Joseph L. Baer, 311—3rd St. 
Barron—Willis Erickson, High School 

Beaver Dam—Creighton Spears, High School 
Beloit—Martin Schaefer, Cunningham School 
Berlin—Albertine Doro 

Black River Falls—Kenneth Lindner, High School 
Bloomer—Mrs. C, J. Hanson, 1733 Jackson St. 

Blue River-Muscoda—Mike Linley, Public Schools, Muscoda 
Boscobel—L. A. Brittelli, High School 
Brodhead—Robert F. Keen 

Burlington—Robert Korn, 310! Edward St. 


Cedarburg—Mrs. Ruth Wehmhoff, High School 
Chilton—Donald Herzfeldt, High School 

Chippewa Falls—Carl L. Abrams, High School 
Clintonville—Duane L. Cismoski, Public Schools 
Columbus—Gwen Salzwedel, 655 S. Lewis St. 
Cornell—W. J. Stowell 

Cudahy—Mrs. Marie Pavlovich, 3815 E. Holmes Ave. 


Delavan—Lauren Dixon, High School 
De Pere—Gregory Buechel, 804 S. Webster St. 


East Troy—Charles Dowse, Public Schools 

Eau Claire—Aaron Mickelson, 118 Mappa St. 
Edgerton—G. M. Bly, High School 

Elcho—Mrs. Nancy L. Schrader, Public Schools 
Elkhorn—Mrs. Charles A. Jahr, 312 N. Broad St. 
Evansville—Archie Beighley 


Fond du Lac—Louis Neuville, Roosevelt Jr. High School 
Fort Atkinson—Merle Wegener, High School 


Glenwood City—Frederic Johnson 

Green Bay—Ralph Schwartz, Franklin Jr. High 

Green Bay Vocational—Leo S. Christensen, Vocational 
School 

Greendale—Kerwin L. Bartow, Public Schools 


Hartford—Beatrice Keller, High School 
Hudson—Harriet Gilbert, 211 Division Street 
Hurley—Lucien Orsoni, Pence 


Janesville—Kenneth McRoberts, 1110 Milton Avenue 
Jefferson—Donald C. Hoeft, 203 Candise St. 


Kaukauna—Adrian McGrath, 316 W. 4th St. 
Kenosha—Lydia Goerz, 2204—60th St. 
Kiel—William Cooley, High School 


La Crosse—Erna Rideout, 125 West Ave., So. 
Ladysmith—Roscoe Churchill, RFD 3 

Lake Geneva—Ralph Wareham, 615'4 Center St. 
Lake Mills—Joseph Dresen, Public Schools 
Lancaster—Delores Rock, High School 

Lodi— Alvin Jacobson 


Madison—Victor H. Lanning, Central High School 
Manitowoc—Armond E. Kueter, 3314 Meadow Lane 
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Marinette—Patricia Cleary, 106 N. Raymond St. 

Marion—Samuel Bale, High School 

Marshfield—Wanda Yahr, 702 Apple St. 

Mauston—Mrs. H. S. Roswell, Box 98 

Mayville—Esther M. Newman, 540 N. Main St. 

Medford—Lucille Niland, High School 

Mellen—Ralph C. Johnsen 

Menasha—Helen J. Bewick, 466 Milwaukee St. 

Menomonee Falls—Stanley Chandler, High School 

Menomonie—Mrs. Rachel B. Young, 1320—6th St. 

Merrill—James Corey, Senior High Schcol 

Milton—Milton Union—Earl Paschall, Grade School, Milton 
Jct. 

Milwaukee Elementary Principals—Walter P. Carroll, 1914 
N. 49th St., Milwaukee 8 

Milwaukee Public School Administration—Otto Birr, 2319 
W. Auer Ave. 

Milwaukee Secondary—William H. Smith, 1729 N. 40th St., 
Milwaukee 8 

Milwaukee Teachers Association—Marcella Schneider, 326 
Hotel Wisconsin 

Milwaukee Local No. 5—Thomas A. 
Sixth St. 

Mineral Point—Rudolph Christen 

Monroe—Gerhard Steensrud, Senior High School 

Mosinee—Ralph Janowski, High School 

Mt. Horeb—Robert Vilmann 


Neenah—Albert J. Goerlitz, 965 Reddin Ave. 
Nekoosa—Clyde Wallenfang, High School 

New London—Paul Plantico, Washington High School 
New Richmond—Emmett W. Fleming, Public Schools 
Niagara—Harold Kinziger, 100 Hill St. 

N. Fond du Lac—Hilda C. Spillman 


Redfield, 1015 N. 


Oconomowoc—Richard Manske, 426 S. Charles St. 
Oconto—Lionel Whiting, Jefferson School 

Oconto Falls—Raymond Miller, 243 N. Washington St. 
Oregon—Mrs. Mary Jane Day, 723 W. Johnson St., Madison 
Oshkosh—Paul Smith, 325 Wisconsin Ave. 


Park Falls—Lowell McMullen, High School 
Pewaukee—Gene Edgette, Public Schools 
Phillips—Frank Kroll, High School 

Platteville—Amza C. Vail, 34 Madison St. 
Plymouth—Flita Luedke, 113 W. Main St. 
Portage—Gordon Clarke, Central Grade School 

Port Washington—John S. Kimball, 116 S. Madison Ave. 
Prairie du Chien—Caroline Ellis 


Racine—B., G. Lahr, 1504 College Ave. 
Reedsburg—Clarence Bittner, 600 N. Pine St. 
Rhinelander—Lucille Strangstad, 1134 Mason St. 
Rice Lake—Ramona Kinnett, High School 
Richland Center—Robert Damon, High School 
Ripon—Quirin Jung, Roosevelt School 

River Falls—R. J. Delorit, High School 
Rothschild—Schofield—Victor Spychalla, Rothschild 


Seymour—Merlin D. Halle, High School 
Shawano—Roy Handrich, High School 

Sheboy gan—Vivian Marsh, 2503 Lakeshore Dr. 
Sheboygan Falls—Helen Firkus, High School 
Shorewood—Kurt Zander, High School 

South Milwaukee—Wm. Prouty, Madison School 
Sparta—F. J. Hughes, 509 N. Water St. 
Spooner—Charles Shireman, High School 
Stevens Point—Lucille A. Hafner, P. J. Jacobs High School 
Stoughton—Wilburn Brandt, High School 
Sturgeon Bay—LeRoy Breitkreutz, High School 
Superior—Lillian Olson, 1221 Lincoln St. 





Tomah—William H. Graham 
Tomahawk—AlIphonse Tudesco, High School 
Two Rivers—Charles Spring, High School 


Viroqua—Harlan B. Olson, Public Schools 
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Watertown—Melvin H. Damrow, 321 Union St. 

Waukesha—Gerald Baalrud, 1150 White Rock Ave. 

Waupaca—John Morgan, High School 

Waupun—Wn. D. Richardson, High School 

Wausau—Marion Jacobson, 503 Ruder St. 

Wauwatosa—Glenn W. Bartling, 8145 Aberdeen Ct. 

West Allis—Mary Ann Mazurco, 7202 W. Rogers St. 

West Allis Vocational—J. A. Vojia, 1710 W. Hadley St., 
Milwaukee 6 

West Bend—S. J. Cupery, High School 

West Milwaukee—Abagail Cynker, 2518 W. Wisconsin Ave. 

Whitefish Bay—tLillian Trottier, 1200 E, Fairmount Ave., 
Milwaukee 11 

Whitewater—Mary Jane Steppler, 304 Center St. 

Wisconsin Dells—Jules M. Rosenthal, High School 

Wisconsin Rapids—Leslie W. Trowbridge, 3411—8th St., So. 

Wisconsin School of Deaf—Edward C. Wilber, Delavan 

Wittenberg—Charlotte Reichel, Public Schools 


COUNTIES 


Adams—Mrs. Frances Day, Box 247, Friendship 
Ashland—Vernon Stoltz, Butternut 


Barron—Mrs. Grace Johnson, Turtle Lake 

Brown—Rudy Miller, Public Schools, Denmark 
Bayfield—Jack Lodle, Ondossagon H. S., RFD 3, Ashland 
Buffalo—Marie McCabe, Alma 

Burnett—Stanley Atkinson, Webster 


Calumet—F. J. Flanagan, Chilton 

Chippewa—Mrs. Katherine Gilbert, RFD 2, Box 449, Eau 
Claire 

Clark—Clifton Fonstad, Pubtic Schools, Greenwood 

Columbia—F. W. Bushman, Fall River 

Crawford—M. W. Tess, Soldiers Grove 


East Dane—Alma Sveum, 504 Law St., Stoughton 
West Dane—Leonard Szudy, Mazomanie 
Dodge—Elmer Bonack, 426 N, Main St., Mayville 
Door—C. A. Krohn, Sevastopol School, Sturgeon Bay 
Douglas—Margaret Jorgenson, Lake Nebagamon 
Dunn—Margaret Kent, Rusk 








Eau Claire—Mrs. Olga Martin, 338 Long St., Eau Claire 


Florence—Otto Herbert, Florence 
Forest—W. Abney, Crandon 
Fond du Lac—Mrs. Adele Schade, Oakfield 


Grant—Gordon Cook, Montfort 

Grant No. 10—Mark L. Sanders, High Schoo!, Bloomington 
Green—Mrs. Mardelle Matzke, Juda 

Green Lake—Mrs. Mary Ninneman, Ripon 








Iowa—G. W. Loftus, Grade School, Dodgeville 
Iron—Marvin L. Johnson, Box 382, Mercer 


Jackson—Rudolph A. Meyer, Melrose 

Jefferson—Mrs. Arlene Allison, 406 Washington St., Ft, 
Atkinson 

Juneau—Howard Mackin, RFD 2, Mauston 


Kenosha—George Wind, 105 Sheridan Road, Kenosha 
Kewaunee—Ruth Aulik, Kewaunee 


La Crosse—Harold M. Ankerson, High School, Holmen 
Lafayette—Mrs. Leona Osterday, Darlington 
Langlade—Nancy Reznichek, RFD 2, Antigo 
Lincoln—Marijorie Schielke, RFD 3, Gleason 


Manitowoc—Emily Volk, 1402—17th St., Two Rivers 

Manitowoc Rural—Lester J. Kornely, RFD 2, Two Rivers 

Marathon—James Wood, Rothschild 

Marinette—Walter E. Ott, Coleman 

Marquette—Lila Hume, Endeavor 

Milwaukee—Irene Hildebrand, 4042 N. Wilson Dr., Mil- 
waukee 11 

Monroe—Mrs. Thelma Witt, RFD 2, Box 176, Tomah 


Oconto—DeLoyd Stertz, Gillett 

Oneida—T. R. Oldenburg, Box 333, Minocqua 
Outagamie—John W. Byrne, RFD 2, West De Pere 
Ozaukee—Emily Kuehner, 980 N. Water St., Cedarburg 


Pepin—Wilbur M. Gibson, Durand 

Pierce—D. J. Malone, Public Schools, Prescott 
Polk—Earl Wolf, Luck 

Portage—Irene Noble, RFD 2, Junction City 
Price—Rodney G. Hause, Ogema 


Racine—Mrs. Agnes Wilson, 5415 Washington Ave., Racine 

Richland—Ruth Schmidt, RFD 2, Richland Center 

Rock—Mrs. Rachael Teubert, Belding School, RFD 3, Janes- 
ville 

Rusk—Robert Prouty, 210 E. 10th St., Ladysmith 


St. Croix—Frederick Johnson, Woodville 

Sauk—Alice Duren, 137 N. Grove St., Reedsburg 
Sawyer—Elmer Brunberg, Box 82, Hayward 
Shawano—Frank Weix, Bonduel 

Sheboygan—Lucille Eschen, 220 W. Main St., Plymouth 


Taylor—Leo M. Duffy, Lublin 
Trempealeau—Mrs. Julia Anderson, Galesville 


Vernon—Eugene Belongia, De Soto 
Vilas—C!larence V. Schabell, Phelps 


Walworth—Jerome Palzkill, Walworth 

Washburn—Mrs. Margaret Hackbarth, Minong 

Washington—Harry Sheski, West Bend 

Waupaca—Mrs. Alvina Floistad, Scandinavia 

Waukesha—Alvin F. Buege, 124th & W. Greenfield, West 
Allis 

Waushara—Mrs. Melva Kleist, RFD 1, Almond 

Winnebago—Christine Hillman, RFD 2, Winneconne 

Wood—Lynn Feutz, Children’s Choice School, RFD 1, 
Wisconsin Rapids 





STATE COLLEGES 


Eau Claire—Earl S. Kjer, Wisconsin State College, Eau 


Claire 
Milwaukee—D. A. Woods, Wisconsin State College, Mil- 
waukee 11 


Platteville—Dale Vertein, 603 N. Fourth St., Piatteville 

Stout Institute—Waunita Hain, Stout Institute, Menomonie 

Stevens Point—Mary Samter, Wisconsin State College, 
Stevens Point ; 

Superior—Royal Briggs, Wisconsin State College, Superior 

University of Wisconsin—John Guy Fowlkes, Education 
Bldg., UW, Madison 

Whitewater—Ed. Morgan, Wisconsin State College, White- 
water 

Dept. Public Instruction—John Melcher, State Capitol, 
Madison 2 
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News and Views Department of 
Public Instruction 


AST year the writer attempted, 

in these pages, to indicate 

signs in Wisconsin of educational 

progress in 1952. We shall try to 
do the same for 1953. 

As we survey the national scene 
for evidences of progress thru 
important education events, we 
are not too encouraged. In two 
polls of major educational events 
for 19538, each consisting of ten 
events, we find about a half dozen 
which can reasonably be called 
gains. Here are the encouraging 
items : 

1. Congress created the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
(Over the years cabinet status should 
help education.) 

2. The first two educational televi- 
sion stations went into operation in 
Houston and Los Angeles. (May and 
November, respectively.) 

3. The National Education Associa- 
tion passed the 500,000 mark in mem- 
bership for the first time in its history. 

4. Congressional investigations into 
alleged Communist activity in schools 
and colleges reveal effects of subversive 
influence now at negligible point. 

5. Educators recognized importance 
of introducing foreign languages in the 
elementary grades. 


6. The educational profession shows 
increased resistance to attempts to 
limit the dissemination of information 
and the circulation of literature. 


Before turning from the na- 
tional picture we should mention 
that the Korean Armistice was a 
great boon to the outlook and 
spirits of educators the country 
over. 

We again asked a number of 
important Wisconsin educators to 
point out signs of progress as 
they saw them. These educators 
emphasize the following high 
spots or developments : 

1. Wisconsin celebrated the 
Centennial of the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association. 

2. A law was enacted to in- 
crease the benefits for retired 
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Looking back over the events and activities of 1953, 


we count the milestones along the 


Progress in Education 
In State and Nation 


teachers and received subsequent 
favorable ruling by the Supreme 
Court. 

3. The year 1953 saw improve- 
ment of professional standards 
and teacher education thru the 
efforts of an advisory commission 
on the subject. 

4, Sound public relations tech- 
niques were formulated and prac- 
ticed in many public schools. 

5. Members of the profession 
developed an intense conscious- 
ness of the implications of the 
federal law for the state teachers 
retirement system. 

6. After falling for three years, 
September enrollments finally lev- 
elled off in 1952 and increased 4.2 
per cent in 1953 in Wisconsin 
State Colleges. The 7,713 total 
full-time enrollment last fall at 
all nine colleges has been exceeded 
only six times in the history of 
the schools. (This in spite of $12 
fee increase which went into 
effect last September. ) 

7. Salaries for new teachers 
placed in public school positions 
by the colleges continue to in- 
crease. Average salaries were 
slightly more than $3,150 for 
more than 1,000 graduates placed 
last fall, except for rural school 
positions which averaged slightly 
lower. 

8. The state colleges in coopera- 
tion with the Educational Com- 
mittee of the Legislative Council 
and the Joint Committee of Mem- 
bers of Boards of Regents of 
State Supported Institutions of 
Higher Learning have been work- 
ing on the problems of increasing 
enrollments, future educational 
offerings, and increased building 
needs. Anticipating the big in- 
crease in enrollment in 1965, the 
state colleges in 1953 made studies 
of faculty load, teacher training 


curricula, and student recruit- 
ment practices. 

9. Funds for three new build- 
ings were approved in 1953 for 
state colleges at Oshkosh, La 
Crosse, and Eau Claire. These 
buildings are: the physical edu- 
cation building at Oshkosh—cost 
$750,000; the library at La Crosse 
—cost $850,000; the dormitory at 
Eau Claire to house 130 women. 
Also approved at Milwaukee was 
the study for the construction of 
a student union which would be 
self-financing. 

10. During the year we pub- 
lished A Public School Program 
for Retarded Children. This bul- 
letin should help improve the 
school opportunities and facilities 
for thousands of children. 

11. A rapid spread of individual 
educational services occurred in 
rural areas and in secondary 
schools. 

12. Statewide educational serv- 
ices became a fact for children of 
defective hearing including dis- 
covery, diagnosis, physical re- 
habilitation, school placement, 
education, and job placement. 

13. The Legislature granted 
over $1,000,000 for the improve- 
ment of building facilities at both 
the State School for the Deaf and 
the State School for the Visually 
Handicapped. Heating plants for 
both schools were completed in 
1953. This will be the most ex- 
tensive building program at these 
schools in 75 years. 

14, The preparation of a 30- 
minute film depicting the com- 
plete story of the program for 
cleft palate children in Wisconsin 
neared completion. This will be 
released in the spring of 1954. 

15. The development of a prac- 
tical nursing training program 
took place in the Superior School 
of Vocational and Adult Educa- 
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tion. This program will serve 
Northern Wisconsin. 

16. The first “Heart Kitchen” 
in the state of Wisconsin was 
worked out at the Madison School 
of Vocational and Adult Educa- 
tion. The program is designed to 
train heart patients to work and 
live with less strain. 

17. A 1.5 million dollar build- 
ing for the Technical Institute 
Training Program, Milwaukee, 
was completed. 

18. The year 1953 saw a reduc- 
tion in the number of World War 
II veterans in the “On the Farm 
Training Program.” With this re- 
duction came the beginning of a 
new program for Korean War 
veterans. 

19. Congress supported educa- 
tion by disapproving the reduc- 
tion in budget for federal voca- 
tional education. 

20. One of the most important 
pieces of legislation passed this 
year in Wisconsin was the one 
dealing with suspended school 
districts. By 1955 all (about 500) 
of these districts must become 
attached to operating districts. 

21. Educational television made 
progress in Wisconsin in 1953. 
The Ford Foundation granted 
WHA, our state owned station, 
$100,000 for equipment. The Wis- 
consin Legislature granted an op- 
erating budget for the next bi- 
ennium of $75,000. The station 
expects to begin to operate in 
February or March. 

22. Schools show increased in- 
terest in and emphasis on cur- 
riculum planning and in im- 
proved programs of inservice 
education. 

23. The public as well as the 
profession evinced greater inter- 
est in problems arising from in- 
creased enrollments. 

24. School district reorganiza- 
tion continued at an accelerated 
pace. 

25. There is reasonable assur- 
ance that if the present rate of 
school building is continued our 
school housing problems will be 
successfully met. 

We hope this list which is only 
meant to be suggestive will recall 
to your mind other indications 
that we are moving forward in 
Wisconsin in education.* 
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Mankind’s Progress 
Thrills Ex-Teacher 


Bert Wells 


Former Head of Social Studies, 
Madison East High School, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Reprinted by permission from 
The Chicago Tribune 


IVE ME the classroom and 

let me be a pioneer again on 
the old mutual and friendly plank 
road of learning. 

Your experience, my experi- 
ence, the experience of the race— 
we'll take a thousand dips into 
this wonderful pool of knowl- 
edge! Case by case, we’ll explore 
it and draw our own conclusions 











instead of taking mere hand-me- 
down generalities. 

We'll see how power has been 
taken from the predatory and 
property loosed from the paws of 
the parasite; how the rules of the 
game in the struggle for a living 
have had to be changed again and 
again as those sitting pretty have 
sought to solidify their content- 
ment for all time in velvet monop- 
oly; how the anarchist has lost 
his audience with the rising 
standard of living and the spread 
of the ballot. 

We'll see how mobs have 
wreaked their vengeance on the 


“The writer is indebted to O. H. 
Plenzke, E. R. McPhee, Clarence 
Greiber, Clifford Liddle, and members 
of the Department ‘of Public Instruc- 
tion for suggestions of educational ad- 
vance in 1953. 


laborious creations of the cen- 
turies and how demagogs have 
lashed their enemies with fren- 
zied irrelevances ; how Ponzis and 
lotteries have sought to rob suc- 
cessive generations anew; how 
the character of Washingtons and 
Lincolns have carried public serv- 
ice to accomplishment thru the 
assaults of the perfectionists and 
the rapscallions; how society has 
come to see that Bibles and bombs 
must often combine to save civi- 
lization; how agency in govern- 
ment, in corporation, in profes- 
sional service, has often been kept 
undefiled. 


We'll see how here and now 
there man has come to see that 
truth is the only ground upon 
which his wishes safely can be 
carried out; how no freedoms 
have lasted where freedom of 
speech and the press perish; how 
science has built knowledge thru 
isolation of factors in the labora- 
tory and courts determined the 
facts in the instant case by sub- 
pena and the penalties for per- 
jury. 

We'll see what is worthwhile 
in life with Benet’s Johnny Pye 
and the Foolkiller and pronounce 
people with all the infinite rever- 
ence Carl Sandburg does. 


And line my walls again with 
no re-write texts, but the stories 
of Galileo and Milton, with Trib- 
une briefs of 1922 and Jehovah’s 
Witnesses decisions from the Su- 
preme Court; with the statutes of 
my state and the constitutions of 
all the states; with Madison’s 
Journal; with others—the unpre- 
cipitate precipitation of the wis- 
dom of the fathers; with files of 
clippings from local and distant 
dailies, whose tenacious reporters 
bare the facts of life today, to be 
placed over against the obsessions 
and sounder judgments of our 
ancestors. 

I am 66—a retired and pen- 
sioned teacher — but I’ll forget 
your “six quarters minimum” ina 
factory or foundry for social se- 
curity if you’ll let me teach nine 
days out of 20 and at a substi- 
tute’s low salary. Give me the 
kids and let us light our way 
jointly still with the storied ad- 
ventures of the race! We'll again 
have a whale of a time together! 


February 1954 
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Your Students Can Be 
Ambassadors for Democracy 


Allen Onnink 


Social Studies Teacher, Racine Public Schools 
Racine, Wisconsin 


HE Social Studies field pro- 

vides many occasions where 
a teacher might experiment or 
try out pet ideas. The text can be 
supplemented by additional ma- 
terials and what could be better 
than actual contact thru foreign 
correspondence with the countries 
concerned. At present we are 
writing to Scotland, England, 
Germany, Denmark, Gold Coast, 
Turkey, Jordan, Japan, and New 
Zealand. Whereas the idea of pen 
pals in the past may have been 
primarily for friendship sake 
only, we have been trying to ex- 
tend its interest to include the 
geographical, cultural, and politi- 
cal exchange of ideas. 

When it came to the distribu- 
tion of addresses, the question as 
to where that country was located 
often arose. Seizing the oppor- 
tunity, Jordan, for example 
would be pointed out on the world 
map. This was usually followed 
up with questions such as, these: 
What other countries have you? 
How long does it take for a letter 
to get there? Do they read and 
write English? The result being 
that some who were only pas- 
sively interested became very en- 
thusiastic. This enthusiasm was 
often even greater upon receiv- 
ing replies to their letters. Shar- 
ing these letters with the class 
added much more interest to the 
actual text and discussion. 


Use of Letters 


Often a student could back up 
statements in the text by reading 
excerpts from his own letter. An 
example was the climatic differ- 
ences of the United States as com- 
pared to two other countries; the 
Gold Coast which has only two 
seasons, a wet and a dry, and 
New Zealand, whose seasons are 
the direct opposite of ours. When 
we discussed cacao plantation 
farming, one lad told us about his 
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15 year-old pen pal who is start- 
ing a cacao plantation of his own. 
This Gold Coast boy works his 
plot after school and holidays. We 
also get a first hand chance to see 
what some of their cities and 
rural areas look like thru the 
photos and post cards we receive. 

Our students acquire some in- 
formation about the cultural back- 
ground of the countries they 
write to. From Huebach, Ger- 
many, a boy writes how he and 
his chums play among the old 
castle ruins outside his town. 
Some of our students are receiv- 
ing souvenirs of painted handkies 
and jewelry marking the Corona- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth in Eng- 
land. Others have received reli- 
gious articles from the Holy 
Lands, calendars from Denmark 
and Germany, and newspapers, 
magazines, and stamps from Af- 
rica, New Zealand, and Japan. 
Naturally the boys are interested 
in the kinds of sports engaged in 
other countries, and some were 
surprised that baseball has_ be- 


come the national sport of Japan. 
Perhaps a greater surprise was 
registered when our students 
heard what a typical school day 
was like in other countries. A 
German girl writes that her sub- 
jects are German, French, Eng- 
lish, art, math, history, geog- 
raphy, gym and music as being 
her academic load. 


Politics Is Incidental 


We try not to stress politics too 
much, but just the same they pick 
up fragments about the different 
kinds of government. Our Gold 
Coast writers emphasize the point 
that they are now making their 
bid for freedom and independence 
from Great Britain just as our 
forefathers did many years ago. 
Some followed the past Japanese 
elections closely because they 
knew that the Communists were 
making an effort for power. Still 
others gained a better under- 
standing of the division of East- 
West Germany from the first 
hand accounts of their pen pal 
friends. So perhaps thru these 
bits of information about other 
peoples and governments, we can 
help develop a better understand- 
ing of their lives and aspirations 
and deepen the sense of apprecia- 
tion of our own way of life. Thru 
world wide correspondence, our 
young people, eager to serve, can 
become great good-will ambas- 
sadors for democracy. 
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We are writing to Scotland, England, Germany, Denmark, Gold Coast, Turkey... 








Brillion Faculty Faces 
Problem and Solves It 


F. E. Wiegan 
Principal 
Brillion Public Schools 
Brillion, Wisconsin 


Both teachers and students are enthused over the 


success of the ‘‘class-study”’ program which means 


greater educational opportunities for everyone. 


HE five period day, consist- 

ing of one hour and fifteen 
minute combination “class-study”’ 
period, was adopted by the Bril- 
lion High School after consider- 
able research and study. Common 
problems of the school were dis- 
cussed one week after the conclu- 
sion of the school, as well as reg- 
ular meeting thruout each month 
of the school year. 

At these meetings dissatisfac- 
tion was expressed by teachers of 
the study habits of students in 
study halls, the availability of 
necessary classrooms, and the 
program of classes in general. 
The Brillion High School was 
faced with the common problem 
of an expanding school population 
with limited classroom facilities. 

A committee was appointed to 
study other high school programs 
in the state and to recommend im- 
provement of the school program. 
Approximately 70 school pro- 
grams of the state were investi- 
gated. Additional ideas were also 
derived from a government pam- 
phlet describing the school pro- 
gram of East Hampton, Connecti- 
cut, which was secured from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 


Objections to Study Halls 


From this study it was decided 
that the conventional program 
contained defects that needed ad- 
justments or correction. General 
dissatisfaction was expressed 
over the study hall problem. It 
was felt that the student did not 
use the period to the best advan- 
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tage, and that he received little 
or no help in directed study. 
Teachers engaged in study hall 
supervision were withdrawn from 
a possible class assignment for 
which they were primarily 
trained. It is impossible for each 
teacher to have a knowledge of 
the study assignment of each stu- 
dent, and to evaluate the ability 
and needs of a student when the 
contact is only one of maintaining 
study hall rules. Each study hall 
represented a room that could 
have been used for an additional 
class. 

The committee presented a plan 
which was a radical departure 
form present methods. The chief 
details of the plan provided for: 

1. no regularly assigned study pe- 

riods or rooms 

2. a “class-study” period of one hour 

and fifteen minutes 


3. each class to meet four times a 
week 


4. a five period day 

5. a student schedule of six subjects 
—five subjects and music or ath- 
letics, or—four subjects, music and 
athletics 


6. an activity period of one hour and 
fifteen minutes each week 


These ideas necessitated a con- 
vincing selling job to the faculty, 
the school board, and finally the 
student body. With the present 
plan, students study under in- 
structor supervision in every as- 
signed class. The study hall, a 
place of many problems for 
teacher and students, has now 
been converted into another class 
room. The substitution of a class 
for each eliminated study hall, 


now represents a wider selection 
of school subjects for the student. 
The reduction or daily periods al- 
lows a saving of school time for- 
merly used in passing to another 
class. 


Direct Aid from Teacher 


Teachers and students report 
several advantages secured by the 
new “class-study” period. Each 
student now receives aid in class 
preparation directly from the 
teachers conducting the class, and 
individual progress may be evalu- 
ated. The student is given an op- 
portunity of. individual achieve- 
ment not realized under the old 
system. The slow learner may re- 
ceive additional help from the 
teacher, and the better students 
can be challenged to greater ef- 
torts. The longer periods permits 
more sustained time devoted to 
project work in such subjects as 
agriculture, art, home economics, 
science, and shop. 

The weekly activity period of 
one hour and fifteen minutes 
gives more opportunity to observe 
and to participate in additional 
activities. Class and organization 
meetings, student directed plays, 
pep rallies, dancing, and “B” 
team sports are now conducted 
without any loss of time to a class 
subject. These activities are not 
limited to a special day in the 
week. The program can be so ar- 
ranged that the activity period 
may be scheduled for any day 
without students becoming con- 
fused over program changes. 

Flexibility, equality of opportu- 
nity, individual attention, per- 
sonal contact, and greater effi- 
ciency in study appear at present 
to be some of the advantages of 
the adopted “class-study” pro- 
gram. 

The majority of teachers and 
students are enthused with the 
new program and would not want 
to return to the former program. 

Additional information is being 
prepared by the Quill and Scroll 
and will be sent to any schools 
on request. 

It is hoped that other schools 
will be able to benefit from these 
experiences and make additional 
suggestions for our own improve- 
ment. Information will be fur- 
nished to interested schools and 
visitors are always welcome. 


February 1954 
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The University of Wisconsin 


EIGHT-WEEK SESSION 


June 15, Tuesday—Last day for exami- 
nations for admission (freshmen) 
June 25, 26, Friday, Saturday (noon)— 
Registration 
A system of alphabetical registration 
will be announced later. 

June 28, Monday—Instruction begins. 

June 28, Monday—F oreign language 
placement examinations. 

July 5, Monday—Independence Day, 
Legal holiday; no classes. 

August 20, Friday—Eight-week Session 
closes. 


LAW SCHOOL 


June 19, Saturday (A.M.)—Law School 
registration. 

June 21, Monday—Instruction begins. 

August 28, Saturday—Law School closes. 


The University of Wisconsin will offer 
an eight-week session in the summer of 
1954, affording a wide variety of courses 
for undergraduates, graduates, teachers 
and other professional groups who wish 
to keep abreast of the times. The law 
school is in session ten weeks. A bulletin 
giving details and description of courses 
and other general information will be 
mailed to anyone reyuesting it. 


Admission Procedures 


For those seeking credit toward a de- 
gree, admission procedures are the same 
as those of the regular session. An 
undergraduate student seeking admission 
should write for an application blank on 
which to apply for admission. 


Those merely wishing to transfer credit 
earned here during the session may ap- 
ply for admission on a form provided fo: 
this purpose. This will be sent upon 
application. 


Graduate students who wish to become 
degree candidates at the University of 
Wisconsin should correspond with the 
Graduate School requesting a blank on 
which to submit preliminary informa 
tion. Students who have been graduated 
from a University or College but who dc 
not wish to become degree candidates at 
the University of Wisconsin may be ad 
mitted as special students if they file an 
official statement of graduation on a 
blank supplied by the Director of Sum 
mer Session. 

Former University of Wisconsin stu- 
dents will be admitted to the Summe: 
Session provided they left in good stand- 
ing and have not attended an institutior 
in the meantime. Special instructions re- 
garding admission will be issued to those 
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1954 SUMMER SESSION 





GENERAL INFORMATION 


former students who do not fall within 
the above classification. 


Designation of Courses 


In preparing programs, prospective 
students should note course numbers: 
Those primarily for undergraduates 
from 1 to 99; those for both graduate: 
and advanced undergraduates, from 106 
to 199; those for graduates only, fror 
200 to 299. 


Fees and Registration 


There is no matriculation fee and n 
nonresident fee in the Summer Session 
The fee (regardless of the number of 
courses taken) is $70 for the eight-week 
session, and $90 for those enrolled in the 
Law School, which operates for ten 
weeks, (The University reserves the 
right to alter any of these charges with- 
out notice.) 


Credits 


The maximum student credit loads are 
determined and administered by the 
Deans of the respective colleges at the 
University of Wisconsin, or in the case 
of Special Students, by the Director of 
the Summer Session. Undergraduate stu- 
dents in the eight-week session may 
carry not less than six nor more than 
eight credits (semester) to count toward 
a degree at Wisconsin. Graduate stu- 
dents ordinarily carry a program of five 
or six credits with a maximum of eight. 


Housing 


The University operates a number of 
separate halls for men and women, and 
one building (Slichter Hall) where couples 
may reside. Information is mailed to all 
women inquiring about Summer Session, 
covering residence in all types of houses: 
University residences, sororities, dormi- 
tories and private rooming houses. Infor- 
mation regarding accommodations for 
men and families may be secured from 
the Housing Bureau, 434 Sterling Court. 


Social Life and Recreation 


The Wisconsin Union will be the cen- 
ter of social life and recreation, provid- 
ing a cultivated social program to meet 
a wide variety of student leisure-hour 
interests. Lounges, a library for recrea- 
tional reading, “get-acquainted” open 
houses, weekly dances, bowling alleys, 
forums and concerts, games and story 
hours on the lakeshore terrace, an art 
gallery, week-end outings, a symphony 
record library, and a theater and concert 
hall with almost unparalleled facilities 
for drama, music, motion pictures, radio 
and dance recitals—all contribute to a 





rich summer recreational experience. 


The location of the University upon 
the borders of Lake Mendota, 25 miles 
in circumference, affords unusual facili- 
ties for bathing, fishing, excursions, and 
the like. The climate is a favorable one 
for outdoor life, the days usually warm 
and the evenings cool; as a rule the 
months of June and July are the pleas- 
antest of the year. 


Institutes 


A wide variety of conferences, clinics 
and institutes will be held during the 
summer. Below is a tentative list: 


Education: Health and Safety; Busi- 
ness Education Institute, Conference on 
the Teaching of English; Foreign Lan- 
guage Conference, Reading Institute, In- 
stitute for Principals of Reorganized 
School Districts; Conference on Guidance 
and Personnel Services; Conference on 
the Teaching of Arithmetic and Second- 
ary Mathematics; Conference for Speech 
Teachers and Coaches, Elementary 
School Music Institute, Institute on Fam- 
ily Financial Security Education (8 
weeks); Institute for Superintendents 
and Principals, Institute for Beginning 
Principals, Wisconsin Junior High School 
Administrators’ Conference; Foreign 
Language Workshop (first three weeks), 
Latin Workshop (first three weeks), 
Institute in Art and Art Education. 


Music: Music Clinic (Band, Orchestra 
and Chorus); Band, Orchestra and 
Choral Directors’ Conference; Elemen- 
tary School Music Institute. 


Miscellaneous: Institute in Alcohol 
Studies; Institute in Elementary School 
Music; Economics in Action (Ext. Div.) ; 
Institute in Art and Art Education; 
Writers’ Institute; School for Workers 
in Industry; Catholic Rural Life Insti- 
tute; Special Three-Week Session for 
Agricultural Extension Personnel; Spe- 
cial Four-Week Session for Teachers of 
Vocational Agriculture. 


Additional Information 


Special bulletins in the fields of speech, 
art, guidance and personnel work, phys- 
ical education for women, writers’ insti- 
tute, Spanish, Foreign language work- 
shop, visual education, business educa- 
tion teaching, mathematics, and teach- 
ing of English, will be sent upon appli- 
cation. A complete bulletin giving details 
of the courses, ete., will be available 
after March 15. For information regard- 
ing the Summer Session, write: 

Director of Summer Session, 
Box 14, Education Building, 
University of Wisconsin, 





Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


February 1954 
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COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


ANTHROPOLOGY—See Sociology. 


ART HISTORY AND CRITICISM— 
Professors Kienitz, Watrous (Chair- 
man): 108, Modern graphic arts: 1850 
to 1950; 138, History of Chinese paint- 
ing; 185, Current American architec- 
ture; 154, History of art from Giotto to 
Cezanne and its fundamental problems. 


ASTRONOMY—P rofessor Huffer 
(Acting Chairman): 17, Survey of 
astronomy; 102, Astrophysics: Stellar 
astronomy. 


BOTANY—Professors Curtis, Skoog; 
Associate Professor Miss Fisk (Acting 
Chairman); Assistant Professor Sauer; 
Instructor Millington: 1, General bot- 
any; 108, Morphology of angiosperms; 
130, Identification and classification of 
seed plants; 180, Advanced botanical 
problems; 200, Research. 


CHEMISTRY—Professors Holt (Act- 
ing Chairman), Meloche, Wilds; Associ- 
ate Professors Bender, Klein; Assistant 
Professor Goering; Visiting Lecturers 
Campbell (Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio), To be named; Instructor Shain. 
In addition to this regular teaching staff, 
the following staff members will conduct 
research programs and direct theses of 
graduate students: Alberty, Blaedel, 
Cornwell, Curtiss, Daniels, Ferry, Gost- 
ing, Hirschfelder, Johnson, King, Larsen, 
Margrave, Schuette, van Tamelen, Wil- 
lard. 


la, General chemistry; 1b, General 
chemistry and qualitative analysis; 3, 
Qualitative analysis and problems; 10, 
lla, Elementary quantitative analysis; 
99, Special chemical problems; 100, 
Senior thesis; 110, Frontiers in chemis- 
try; 120, Organic chemistry; 121, Or- 
ganic chemistry laboratory; 122, Or- 
ganic chemistry; 128, Organic chemistry 
laboratory; 125, Advanced organic chem- 
istry laboratory; 126, Characterization 
of organic compounds; 129, Introductory 
physical chemistry; 130a, Physical chem- 
istry; 13la, Physical chemistry labora- 
tory; 131b, Physical chemistry labora- 
tory; 106, 153, Instrumental analysis; 
160, Inorganic preparations; 180, Ad- 
vanced independent study; 200-206, Re- 
search in chemistry. 


CLASSICS—Professors Agard, Fow- 
ler, MacKendrick (Acting Chairman) ; 
Associate Professor Howe; Visiting Lec- 
turer Carr (University of Kentucky); 
Instructor Miss Weightman: Classics 42- 
142, Roman life and literature; 51-151, 
Classical mythology; Greek 180, Directed 
reading; Latin: 106, Ovid; 1385, Phases 
of Roman life; 180, Directed reading; 
196, Latin workshop. 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE—P?ro- 
fessor Orsini (Chairman); Assistant 
Professor Folejewski; Visiting Lecturer 
Salinger (Grinnell College): 92-192, In- 
troduction to Slavic culture and litera- 
ture; 119, The nineteenth century; 165, 
Literary criticism; 178, The contempo- 
rary scene; 180, Special readings; 200, 
Independent study. 
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ECONOMICS—Professors Bakken,)Professor Helen C. White, Bascom Hall, 
Center, Fraine, Gaumnitz, Glaeser, Penn,| Madison 6. 
Tripp; Associate Professors Bronfen-| : 2 P : 
brenner, Graner, Morgan, Rotwein,| Faculty of the Writers’ Institute 
Young (Chairman); Assistant Professor | Paul M. Fulcher, Ph.D., Professor of 
Stockfisch; Visiting Professor Schickele| English, University of Wisconsin 
(North Dakota State College); 1a, | Robert E. Gard, Associate Professor of 
eral economics; 105, Money and bank- | Speech, University of Wisconsin 
ing; 110, Investment principles; 116, Mr I Ore nef 
Marketing and foreign trade in agricul-| "* J. ae Stanley, __Lecturer ” 
tural products; 122, Labor problems; Speech, University of Wisconsin 
127, Cooperation; 130, Economic statis-| Miss Helen C. White, Ph.D., Professor 


tices; 1387, Corporation finance; 139,| of English, University of Wisconsin 
Principles of insurance; 142, Public 
utilities; 143, Structure of American} FRENCH—Associate Professor Bottke 





economy; 146, Government and business; | (Acting Chairman); Associate Professor 
150, Economic theory; 156, International| (slauser; Assistant Professor Miss Mer- 
trade; 160, Economic problems of under-| cier; Assistants Miss Butler, Mlle Car- 
developed areas; 162, Agricultural poli-|ton, Mlle Lallement; 1a, First semester 
cies; 183, Distribution of wealth; 193,|French (conversational method); 10a, 
Full employment policies; 196, Advanced | Third semester French; 15, Elementary 
statistical technique; 218, Institutional|composition and conversation; 25, Com- 
economics; 226, Seminar, land problems; | position et conversation, niveau moyen; 
262, Research in agricultural economics.|127, Composition et conversation, niveau 
' . a a eee | supérieur; 150b, La civilisation frangaise 
ENGLISH—Professors Cassie y, Clar ‘»|depuis la révolution francaise; 165, La 
Eccles, Fulcher, Hughes (Chairman), | Littérature frangaise des origines jusq’a 
Pochmann, Quintana, Miss White; Asso-!1715; 167, Aspects de la littérature 
ciate Professor Gard (Department °/ | francaise contemporaine; 180, Advanced 





Speech); Resident Lecturer Mrs. Stanley | 
(Department of Speech); Instructor) 
Swander: 1a, Freshman English (first 
semester); 1b, Freshman English (sec- 
ond semester); 2, Intermediate compo- 
sition; 3, Introduction to creative writ- 
ing; 80a, Survey of English literature | 
(first semester); 40a, American litera-| 
ture (first semester); 104, The short 
story; 106, Creative writing; 107, Ad-| 
vanced novel writing; 114 (Speech) | 
Regional writing, the story and_ the 
play; 117 (Speech) Radio writing; 120a, 
Old English; 131, Chaucer; 134, Roman- 
tic poetry; 1387a, Shakespeare; 157, Mil- 
ton; 162, Literature 1745-1798; 166, 
American literary criticism; 174, Majo 
American prose writers; 188, George 
Bernard Shaw; 200, Research for doc- 
toral thesis; 204, Main problems of 
scholarship in the literature of the 
seventeenth century; 238, Seminar in 
sighteenth century English literature; 
240, Seminar in American literature; 
280, Independent reading. 


The Writers’ Institute 

During the eight-week session, the De- 
yartment of English will also conduct the 
Writers’ Institute. Of the courses listed 
above, the following are included in the 
Institute: English 104, 106, 107, and 
Speech 114 and 117. 

The requirements for admission to the 
courses vary. In some of them only ad- 
vanced students may register. For stu- 
dents desiring credit, the arrangements 
are flexible. Candidates for enrollment 
should communicate with Professor 
Helen C. White, stating their previous 
writing experience, and if possible, sub- 
mitting one or two manuscripts or pub- 
lished items of some weight. Material 
thus submitted can, however, be returned 
ynly when accompanied by a self-ad- 
lressed, stamped envelope. Students en- 
rolled will pay the regular Summer Ses- 
sion fee of $70. For further details re- 
garding the Writers’ Institute, address 





independent reading; 190, French pho- 
netics; 196, Workshop on the teaching 
of modern languages in elementary 
schools (three weeks); 226, Seminar: 
I.a Critique littéraire en France. 

Italian—No courses offered in 1954 
Summer Session. 

Also Modern Language Workshop. For 
details, write Department of French. 


GEOGRAPHY —Professor Robinson 
(Chairman); Associate Professor Stone; 
Assistant Professor Finley; Visiting Lec- 
turer Patton (Syracuse University): 5, 
Physical earth and its resources; 119, 
Geography of the northern lands; 125, 
Political geography: world survey; 137, 
Wisconsin field excursion (two weeks) ; 
140, Climatology; 180, Special work 
in geography; 200, Graduate research 
and thesis; 274, Seminar in frontier set- 
tlement; 280, Special work in geography; 
281, Seminar in cartography (popula- 
ion mapping). 


GEOLOG Y—Professors Emmons (Act- 
ing Chairman), Laudon: 17, Survey of 
zeology, physical geology; 106, Gems and 
precious stones; 131, Field geology; 132, 
Advanced field geology. 


GERMAN—Professor Workman; As- 
sociate Professor Seifert; Assistant Pro- 
fessor Naumann: 1a, First semester Ger- 
man (traditional method); 15, Elemen- 
tary conversational German; 180, Spe- 
cial reading; advanced study in a spe- 
cial field of literature or language; 196, 
Workshop in German for Elementary 
and Secondary Schools (three weeks). 


HISTOR Y—Professors Edson, Har- 
rington (Chairman), Jensen, Knaplund, 
Reynolds; Visiting Professors Shannon 
(University of Illinois), Wyman (Wis- 
consin State College, River Falls); As- 
sociate Professors Boardman, Carsten- 
sen, Farmer; Assistant Professors Kroe- 
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ber, Lively: 3a, European civilization; 
4a, 4b, American history; 102, Age of 


the American Revolution; 108, Recent 


American history, the Progressive Era; 
111, History of the American West; 
120b, American foreign relations, 1900- 
1954; 122a, American economic history: 
Expansion of agriculture; 127, History 
of Greece (stressing Greek expansion) ; 
129a, Latin-American colonial expansion; 
151b, European social and _ intellectual 
history since 1870; 153b, British Empire 
and British expansion overseas; 168b 
Modern Far East (for teachers); 170, 
Expansion of Modern China; 208, Studies 
in American frontier history; 252, His- 
torical method; 258, Seminar in history 
of British Empire and British expan- 
sion; 265, Seminar in early American 
history; 269, Seminar in American 
foreign relations. 


INTEGRATED LIBERAL STUDIES 
—Professor Pooley (Chairman): 113, 
European culture, 1750-1850. 


JOURNALISM—Professor Nafziger 
(Director); Associate Professors Cutlip, 
Miss Patterson: 2a, News writing; 105a, 
Writing of feature articles; 120, Inter- 
national communications and the foreign 
press; 125, Public relations; 180, Inde- 
pendent reading; 191, Supervision of 
school publications; 200, Graduate 
thesis; 280, Special research problems. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL—Associate Pro- 
fessor Miss Schenk (Director); Assistant 
Professors Ashton, Miss Cavanagh, 
Dewey; Visiting Lecturer to be an- 
nounced; Instructor Miss Gibson (Re- 
viser): Group 1: 71, Introduction to cat- 
aloging and classification; 72, Introduc- 
tion to reference; 73, Introduction to 
library materials; 74, Introduction to 
librarianship. Group 2: 146, Children’s 
literature; 165, Methods in audio- 
visual instruction; 191, The school li- 
brary; 223, Government publications; 
251, History of books and libraries; 280, 
Independent reading and research. Note: 
Courses 71, 72, 73, 74 are pre-profes- 
sional courses for students seeking ad- 
mission to graduate work. They also meet 
requirements for a Grade 2 public li- 
brary certificate in Wisconsin, and for 
licensing as a teacher-librarian. Arrange- 
ments with the Library School must be 
made in advance for admission to any 
of its courses, except in the case of reg- 
ularly enrolled juniors and seniors in 
the University. 


MATHEMATICS—Professor MacDuf- 
fee (Chairman); Assistant Professors 
Curtis, Immel, Larson; Visiting Lecturer 
Thomas (Duke University) : 1, Introduc- 
tory college algebra; 2, Introductory 
mathematical analysis; 7, Theory of in- 
vestment; 9, Mathematics for elemen- 
tary teachers; 20, Calculus and analytic 
geometry; 52, Elementary mathematica] 
analysis; 102a, Calculus; 102b, Calculus; 
109, Topics in geometry; 112, Differen- 
tial equations; 115b, Determinants and 
matrices; 116a, Higher analysis; 187, 
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Introduction to mathematical statistics; 
140, Survey of the foundations of arith- 
metic; 200, Reading and research; 261, 
Abstract algebra; 269, Theory of inte- 
gral equations; 285, Advanced topics in 
complex variable theory. 


METEOROLOGY—Associate Prof es- 
sor Bryson (Chairman): 200, Advanced 
independent research; 253, Seminar, 
oceanography. 


MUSIC—Professors Burleigh, Burns 
(Chairman), Coon, Dvorak, Iltis; Asso- 
ciate Professors Church, Jones, Luck- 
hardt; Assistant Professors Mrs. Blotz, 
Miss Eastman, Miss Gunlaugson, Mon- 
schein, Paxton, Petzold; Instructors 
Crane, Marcouiller; Visiting Lecturer 
Peters (Fredonia State College, Fre- 
donia, N. Y.); Artist in Residence Fried- 
lander; Assistants Mrs. Kirkpatrick, 
Iitis, Skowland: 38a, Elementary theory; 
20b, History and appreciation of music; 
23, Opera; 25a, Elementary counter- 
point; 25b, Elementary counterpoint; 
38, Vocal technics and literature; 40a, 
Music in the romantic era; 65a, Instru- 
mental technics (strings) ; 51-191, Pian- 
oforte; 62-192, Voice; 68-193, Stringed 
and other orchestral instruments — 
violin, viola, cello, bass, flute, clarinet, 
bassoon, oboe, trumpet, baritone, tuba, 
horn, trombone; 64-194, Organ; 75a, 
Instrumental technics (wood winds) ; 
76a, Conducting; 85, Orchestra; 86, 
Chorus; 87, Band; 115, Music in so- 
ciety; 116, Music in dramatic perform- 
ance; 132, Modern French music; 135, 
The wind band; 152, Orchestration; |- 
162, Composition; 164, Symphonic liter- 
ature; 168, Survey of choral master- 
works; 175b, Advanced instrumental 
technics (winds and percussion); 176b, 
Advanced conducting; 281, Seminar; 262 
Modern harmony and advanced composi- 
tion. Teachers’ Courses; 102 (Educ) 
Studies in curriculum and instruction in 
school music; 105b (Educ) The march- 
ing band; 202, (Educ) Seminar in music 
education. 


The Twenty-Fifth Annual Music Clinic. 
Emmett R. Sarig, Director. All-State 
High School Band, Ore hestra and 
Chorus, July 5-24. Conference for Band, 
Orchestra and Choral Directors, July 22- 
24. 

Other Conference: Elementary School 
Music Institute, August 10-11. 


PHILOSOPHY—Professor Weinberg; 
\ssociate Professor Hay (Acting Chair- 
man); Assistant Professor Golightly: 
la, Introduction to philosophy; 11, Ele- 
mentary logic; 41, Introductory ethics; 
116, Language and meaning; 132, His- 
tory of modern philosophy; 161, Ethics 
and social science; 180, Advanced inde- 
pendent reading; 280, Graduate indepen- 
lent reading. 


PHYSICS — Professors Rollefson 
(Chairman), Wahlin; Associate Profes- 
sor Winans; Assistant Professor Fry; 
Visiting Professor Wigner (Princeton 
University). In addition, the following 
staff members will be in residence to di- 





rect research: Beeman, Dillinger, Herb, 


Lind, Mack, Miller, Powell, Richards, 
Sachs: la, Mechanics, heat and sound; 
dla, Laboratory practice in mechanics, 
‘heat and sound; 1b, Electricity, light and 
| modern physics; 41h, Laboratory practice 
\in electricity, light and modern physics; 
1108, Optics; 105, Mechanics; 106b, 
Atomic physics, to be given as a reading 
course; 107, Atomic physics; 184, Intro- 
duction to molecular spectra and molec- 
jular structure; 135, Nuclear reactors; 
180, Independent reading; 200, Graduate 
research. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE—Professors 
Clarenbach, Fellman (Acting Chairman), 
Stokes; Assistant Professors Huitt, 
Thomson: 7a, American government and 
politics; 21-121, Foundations and prob- 
lems of international relations; 107a, 
American government and politics; 112a, 
Constitutional law; 122, Political parties 
and citizenship; 126, Legislation; 140, 
Far Eastern politics; 165, History of 
American political thought; 171, Civil 
liberties in the United States; 180, Spe- 
cial work; 200, Thesis; 218, Seminar in 
local government. 


PSYCHOLOGY—Professors Grant, 
Mote (Acting Chairman), Smith; Asso- 
ciate Professor Thurlow; Assistant Pro- 
fessors Gilchrist, Page; Lecturers to 
be named. The following will be in 
residence to direct research of grad- 
uate students: Professors Brogden, Har- 
low; Assistant Professor Leibowitz. 1, 
Introduction to psychology; 25, Experi- 
mental psychology; 50, Applied psychol- 
ogy; 105, Psychology of human adjust- 
ment; 108, Psychology of human emo- 
tions; 127, Psychology of personality; 
129, Personnel psychology; 1380, Psy- 
chometrie methods; 131, Advanced psy- 
chometric methods; 147, Child psychol- 
ogy; 152, Animal behavior problems; 175, 
Clinical projective techniques; 180, Inde- 
pendent reading; 187, Problems in clin- 
ical psychology; 189, Problems in indus- 
trial psychology; 190, Problems in hu- 
man behavior; 200, Research; 209, Prin- 
ciples of psychotherapy; 218, Seminar 
in general psychology; 244, Seminar in 
learning; 273, Seminar in personality. 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES—Associate 
Professor Zawacki (Chairman); Assist- 
ant Professor Folejewski: Russian 1a, 
lb, Intensive first year Russian; Russian 
192, Introduction to Slavie culture and 
literatures; Comparative Literature 92, 
Introduction to Slavic culture and litera- 
cures in translation. 


SOCIAL WORK—Professor Miles (Di- 
rector); Assistant Professors Kadushin, 
Miss Todd: 114, Organization of recre- 
ation services; 145, Introduction to the 
field of social work; 162, Child welfare; 
180, Independent reading in social work; 
185, Introduction to social welfare ad- 
ministration; 200, Research project; 
270a, 270b, Field work; 271a, 271b, Field 
work; 280, Reading and research in 
social work. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 
Anthropology: Associate Professor 
Hart: 8, Man and culture: an introduc- 





tion to anthropology; 114, The Indians 
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of North America; 180, Independent 
work in anthropology; 200, Research and 
thesis; 280, Reading and research in 
anthropology. Sociology: Professors 
Becker (Acting Chairman), Clinard, Mc- 
Cormick; Associate Professor Hakeem; 
Visiting Lecturer Kaufman (Mississippi 
State College): 2, Social disorganiza- 
tion; 132, Introductory social statistics; 
139, Introductory social psychology; 
151, General aspects of social relations; 
164, Problems of American minority 
groups; 179, Internship in correction; 
180, Independent work in sociology; 195, 
Rural social trends; 196, Community 
organization; 200, Research and thesis; 
279, Seminar: Systematic sociology; 
280, Reading and research in sociology. 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE—Pro- 
fessor Neale-Silva (Chairman); Associ- 
ate Professors Hesse, Rosaldo; Visiting 
Professor Flores (Queens College, New 
York): la, First semester Spanish; 
10, Second year reading; 20, Elementary 
conversation and composition; 70, Span- 
ish folklore; 112, Composition and con- 
versation; 126, Contemporary Spanish- 
American literature; 140, Spanish liter- 
ature since 1939; 1538, Contemporary 


‘North Dakota); Resident Lecturer Mrs. 





Latin America; 164, Golden Age drama; 


166, Great themes in Spanish literature; |122, Advanced dramatic reading; 126, 
196, Workshop in the Teaching of|/Advanced correction of speech disor- 
Spanish in the Elementary School—|ders; 127, Language disturbances re- 


June 28-July 16. 221, Introductory |lated to brain injury; 1386, Theory and 
seminar in Spanish-American litera-|practice of group discussion; 141, The 
ture; 229, Introductory seminar in|psychology of speech; 156, History and 


icriticism of American public address; 
|160, Introduction to television; 161, 
Television production and_ direction; 
Dietrich, Ewbank, Haberman, Weaver|182, Advanced clinic; 185, Introduction 
(Chairman); Associate Professors Mrs. |to phonetics; 206, Seminar, British 
Arnold, Curvin, Gard; Assistant Pro-|and American theories of public ad- 
fessors Brembeck, Buerki, Gauger; Vis-|dress; 220, Seminar, theory of oral in- 
iting Lecturers Miss Billsma (Madison|‘erpretation; 227, Seminar, speech pa- 
Public Schools), Mrs. Bruce (Madison| thology; 240, Seminar, state design. 
aig ee ee Teachers’ Courses: 145, Hearing re- 
Wa ] ——- “Uy yo ); os ( Phagy | babilitation; 189, Speech in the elemen- 
ashington University), Mrs. hair | tary school; 198, Speech and listening in 
(State Department of Public Instruc-|the high school; 299, Seminar in speech 
tion), Miss Suliver (Madison Public education 
Schools), Miss Wright (University of| ; 
ZOCLOGY—Professors Baier, Wolfe; 


Stanley: 4, Elements of persuasion; 6,)Associate Professors Miss Bilstad, 
Voice training; 7, Public speaking; 25,|Fraser (Acting Chairman), Assistant 
Correction of speech disorders; 105,|Professor Lysenko; Instructor Huling: 
Speech composition; 106, Stage lighting;|1, Animal biology; 6, Heredity; 105, 
110, Elements of broadcasting; 111,/Vertebrate embryology; 106, Genetics; 
Creative dramatics for children; 114,107, Organic evolution; 111, Micro- 
Regional writing; 116, Radio, television|technique; 126, Field zoology; 180, Spe- 
and society; 117, Writing for the radio; |cial studies in zoology; 200, Graduate 
119, Stage direction; 121, Voice science;|research; 203, Seminar, 


modern Spanish literature. 


SPEECH—Professors Miss Borchers, 





SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Professors Bakken, Center, Elwell|principles; 112, Marketing methods; 115,|193, Full employment policies; 196, Ad- 


(Dean), Fraine, Gaumnitz (Assistant 
Dean), Glaeser, Tripp, Westing; Associ- 
ate Professors Belcher, Hosler, Graner, 





Principles of advertising; 122, Labor|vanced statistical technique. Educ. 121, 
problems, 137, Corporation finance; 139,|Improvement of instruction in shorthand 
Principles of insurance; 142, Public utili-|and typewriting; Educ. 173, Basic prin- 
business education; Agric. 


Morgan; Assistant Professors Bower, | ties; 146, Government and business; 156,/ciples_ in 
Petersen, Stockfisch: 31, Business statis-| International trade; 171, Personnel man-|Hcon. 127, Cooperation. 


tics; 105, Money and banking; 106, Busi-|agement; 173, Wage and salary admin- 





ness communication; 110, 


EDUCATION—Professors Miss Borch- l 


ers, Burns, Davis, Edgerton, Engel (Ra- 
dio Education), Eye, Gregg, Herrick, C. 
Harris, Hosler, Jensen, Miss Johnson, 
Liddle, Mayor (Chairman), Nohr (Phys. 
Educ. Men), Phillips, Pooley, Rothney, 
Southworth, Torgerson (Emeritus), As- 
sociate Professors Anderson (Phys.| 
Educ. Men), Mrs. Arnold, Miss Dal-| 
rymple, Eberman, Estvan, T. Harris, 
Kreitlow, Mrs. Nemec (Extension Divi- 
sion), Searles, Stanley; Assistant Pro- 
fessors Gauger, Hutchins, Klausmeier, 
Pella, Petzold, Miss Rhue; Instructors 
Marcouiller (Music), Miss Weightman; 
Resident Lecturers Iverson, White; Visit- 
ing Lecturers Ahrnsbrak (University of 
Wisconsin, Wausau); Elkow (Brook- 
lyn College, New York), Flesher (Ohio 
State University, Columbus), Garber 
(University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia), Harnak (Curriculum Dept, Public 
Schools, Milwaukee), Hartshorn (Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 
Washington), Mrs. Kern (Lucy Bach- 
man) (Evanston Public Schools), New- 
land (University of Illinois, Urbana), 
Waller (Public Schools, Madison), Wood- 
worth (Drake University, Des Moines, 





Towa). 
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Investment |istration; 188, Accounting for teachers; 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Undergraduate: 


70, Teaching of physical education 
(men); 73, The child, his nature and his 
needs; 84, Teaching of history and the 
social studies. 


Upper class and graduate: 


Field I. Human Development, Behav- 
ior and Learning: 118, Human abilities 
and learning; 119, Human development 
in infancy and early childhood; 120, Hu- 
man development in adolescence; 125, 
Nature of the exceptional child; 153, 
Conceptual learning; 208, Foundations 
of student adjustment. 


Field II. Educational Survey, Theory 
and Criticism: 104, Social history of edu- 
cation; 115, Social issues and education; 
155, Principles of adult education; 215, 
The educational thought of John Dewey; 
220, Issues in rural education; 221, Is- 
sues in secondary education; 222, Issues 
in elementary education; 271, Financial 
support of public education. 





appraisal and evaluation in education; 
112, Statistical method applied to edu- 
cation. 


Field IV. Administration and Supervi- 
sion: 193, Introduction to supervision; 
261, National, state and county school 
administration; 262, Local school admin- 
istration; 263, Administration of teacher 
personnel; 268, Business administration 
in local school systems; 271, Financial 
support of public education; 272, School 
building and school building programs; 
275, Legal aspects of school administra- 
tion; 278, Seminar in school administra- 
tion. 


Field V. Curriculum Planning and 
Teaching of School Subjects: 


General Curriculum Planning : 174, In- 
troduction to curriculum planning; 175, 
Practices of curriculum planning; 244, 
Seminar in curriculum construction. 


Curriculum Planning at School Levels: 
140, Elementary school curriculum; 141, 
Secondary school curriculum; 147, Cur- 
riculum problems and practices in kin- 


Field III. Measurement, Statistics, and|dergarten-primary education; 240, Sem- 
Research Procedures: 111, Principles of|inar in elementary edueation. 
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Curriculum Planning and Instructional 
Materials: 163, Classroom use of radio 
and television; 165, Methods in audio- 
visual instruction; 166, Local production 
of audio-visual materials; 265, Seminar 
in audio-visual education; 290, Field 
practice in supervision, curriculum, and 
method. 


Curriculum Planning and Instruction 
in School Subjects: Business education: 
121, Improvement of instruction in short- 
hand and typewriting; 178, Basic prin- 
ciples of business education, Art: 171, 
Contemporary practices in art education. 
English Language and Literature: 133, 
Reading in the elementary school; 142, 
Reading in the secondary school; 158, 
Directing instruction in the language 
arts; 177, New perspectives in the 
teaching of English; 178, Current ap- 
proaches to the teaching of literature in 
secondary schools; 194, Language arts 
in the elementary school. Foreign Lan- 
guages: 196, Foreign language work- 
shop. Health: 169, Health information 
for teachers; 197, Problems and mate- 
rials in health education. Home Eco- 
nomics: 154, Problems in home eco- 
nomics in vocational programs; 288, 
Seminar in home economics education. 
Mathematics: 164, Investigations in the 
teaching of arithmetic; 192, Studies in 
curriculum and instruction in mathemat- 
ics. Music: 102, Studies in curriculum 
and instruction in school music; 105b, 
The school band: marching parades and 
pageantry; 202, Seminar in music edu- 
cation. Science: 185, Science in the ele- 
mentary school; 137, Advanced problems 
in science education; 237, Seminar in sci- 
ence education. Social Studies: 182, So- 
cial studies in the elementary school; 
185, Advanced problems in the teaching 
of history and the other social studies; 
291, Seminar in the teaching of history 
and geography. Speech: 189, Speech 
methods in the elementary school; 198, 
Speech in the high school; 299, Seminar 
in speech education. Other Courses: 101, 
Problems and materials in safety educa- 
tion; 103, Problems and materials in 
driver education; 114, The organization 
of recreational services; 116, Family 
financial security education; 117, Work- 
shop on economic education in the ele- 
mentary school; 214, Administration of 
public recreation. 


Field VI. Educational Diagnosis and 
Remediation: 122, Diagnosis and treat- 
ment of pupil adjustment difficulties; 
125, Nature of the exceptional child (See 
Field I) ; 126, Quantitative techniques in 
educational diagnosis; 127, Remedial 
reading; 128, Wechsler testing; 145, 
Hearing rehabilitation; 148, Practice in 
reading clinic; 149, Practice in Psycho- 
Educational Clinic. 


Professors Busse (Chairman), Parks, 
Uhl (Dean); Associate Professors Higu- 
chi, Wurster; Assistant Professor Foye. 
Pharmacy: 4, General pharmacy; 124, 
Manufacturing pharmacy; 128, Phar- 
maceutical technology; 129, Pharmaceu- 
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Field VII. Guidance and Personnel 
Services: 176, Introduction to guidance 
and personnel services; 181, Techniques 
of guidance and personnel services; 183, 
Job and occupational analysis; 282, Clin- 
|ical studies in guidance; 284, Seminar 
‘in guidance and personnel services. 


ART EDUCATION — Professor Mrs. 
Annen; Associate Professors Logan 





|(Chairman), Sessler; Assistant Profes- 
‘sors Andrews, Colescott, Meeker, Seve- 
|rino, Vierthaler, Zingale; Instructor Lit- 
|tleton: 50a, Basic drawing I; 52, Water- 
color; 54, Sculpture; 55a, Life drawing; 
55b, Life drawing; 56, Oil painting; 57a, 
Drawing and design for occupational 
therapy, recreation majors and non-art 
majors; 61, School art; 62a, Creative 
design; 70a, Art metal; 7la, Pottery; 
71b, Pottery; 150, Advanced art prob- 
lems; 152, Advanced watercolor; 154, 
Advanced sculpture; 155, Advanced life 
drawing and anatomy; 156, Advanced 
oil painting; 160a, Graphic arts; 160b, 
Graphic arts; 161, Organization of ele- 
mentary school art with observation in a 
workshop for children; 162, Advanced 
creative design; 166, Silk-screen tech- 
niques; 167a, Advanced graphic arts; 
168, Advanced pottery; 170, Advanced 
art metal; 180, Advanced independent 
study; 210, Seminar in art education; 
171 (Educ) Contemporary practices in 
art education. Special features: Insti- 
tute in art education. Lectures by a 
visiting authority in art and art educa- 
tion, and discussions and demonstrations 
by staff members, Exhibition in Contem- 
porary Art: The Union Gallery is being 
reserved for an exhibition in the crafts 


field. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATH- 
LETIC COACHING FOR MEN: Profes- 
sors Nohr (Director), Mansfield, Rarick, 
Southworth; Associate Professor Fran- 
cis; Assistant Professors Anderson, 
Wolf; Visiting Lecturers Holmes (Direc- 
tor Physical Education, Madison Public 
Schools), Fagan (Secretary, Wisconsin 
Interscholastic Athletic Association). 


Curriculum and Methods: 21, Physical 
education fundamentals; 23, Technique 
of basketball; 29, Technique of football; 
70 (Educ), The teaching of physical ed- 
ucation; 178, Physical education for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 


Administration and Problems: 168, Or- 
ganization and administration of phys- 
ical education; 291, Problems in physical 
education. 


Conditioning and Health Education: 
107, Effects of physical activities on the 
body; 197 (Educ), Problems and mate- 
rials of health education. 


Recreation: 159, Play, recreation and 











leisure time problems. 


SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 
tical technology laboratory; 131, Preser- 


Research and Independent Work: 18), 
Independent work; 200, Research in 
physical education or thesis; 298, Sem- 
inar in physical education. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR 
WOMEN—PYrofessors Dr. Carns (Direc- 
tor), Miss Glassow, Mr. Rarick; Associ- 
ate Professors Miss Kloepper, Miss 
Schade; Lecturer Miss Moore (Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan) ; 
Instructors Miss Gross, Mrs. Levine, 
Miss Liba. 


Special Lecturer: Miss Margaret 
H’Doubler, Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women and Chairman of the 
Dance Division of the University, who 
will teach in various dance courses. 


Note: All courses numbered 100 and 
over, given in either the Men’s or the 
Women’s Department, are open to both 
men and women. Arrangements for all 
courses under 100 can be made by meet- 
ing prerequisites and/or obtaining the 
consent of the instructor. 

Foundation Courses: 20la and 201b, 
Foundations of motor skills; 202a, Re- 
search procedures and evaluation of pro- 
fessional literature. 


Kinesiology: 56, Kinesiology; 156, 
Kinesiology. 


Measurement: 230, Seminar in meas- 
urement in physical education. 


Motor Development: 284, Seminar in 
motor development. 


Physiological Effects of Motor Devel- 
opment: 121, Physiological effects of 
motor development. 


Relaxation: 177, Principles of relaxa- 
tion. 


Therapeutics: 176, Therapeutic gym- 
nastics. 


Health Education: 169, Health infor- 
mation for teachers; 197, Problems and 
materials in health education. 


Dance: 30, Basic dance forms; 49, 
Technique of teaching American, square 
and country dances; 51, Dance technique 
(Course 1) ; 52, Dance technique (Course 
2); 60, Movement and its rhythmic struc- 
ture; 147, Teaching of dance to children; 
160, Dance composition; 165, Production. 


Individual Study: 180, Independent 
study; 200, Thesis or research; 280, In- 
dependent study. 


Minor: 30, Practice and techniques in 
basic physical education skills (includ- 
ing fundamentals, basic skills, volley- 
ball, basketball, soccer, softball, basic 
dance forms); 31, Teaching of sports; 
90, Orientation to physical education. 


Organic chemistry laboratory for phar- 


vation and stabilization of pharmaceu-|macy students; 126, Inorganic pharma- 


y ) 


ticals; 180, Advanced independent study ;| ceutical chemistry I; 180, Advanced in- 
200, Graduate research in pharmacy.|dependent study; 200, Graduate research 


Pharmaceutical Chemistry: 24b, Organic 
chemistry for pharmacy students; 25b, 


in pharmacy and plant chemistry; 250, 
Conference of research workers. 
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CHEMICAL ENGINEERING—Profes- 
sors Altpeter, Marshall, Ragatz; Associ- 
ate Professors Neill, Watson; Assistant 
Professor Lightfoot; Instructor Johnson. 

Two Five-Week Sessions (8 hours per 
day M-F) 

First Session, June 21 to July 23 Fee: 

$44 

Second Session, August 9 to Sept. 10 

Fee: $43 
114, Operations and Process Laboratory 


Eight-Week Session: 122, Special prob- 
lems; 180, Independent studies; 200, 





COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


Research; 280, Advanced independent 


study. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING—A ssociate 
Professor Wagner; Lecturer Beebe 
(South Dakota School of Mines and 
Technology); Instructors Boe, Davidson, 
Kallsen, Kolf: 116, Summer Surveying; 
122, Route surveying; 200, Graduate the- 
sis; 280, Advanced independent study. 





| 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING—P?ro-| 
fessors Benedict, Higgins; Associate Pro- 
fessor Weber: 22, Elementary electrody- 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


namics; 23, Electrodynamics laboratory; 
30, Alternating current circuit analysis; 
31, Alternating current circuits labora- 
tory; 218, Theory of nonlinear electric 
circuits; 200, Thesis research; 180, 280, 
Advanced independent study. 


MECHANICS—Professor Washa; In- 
structors Cutler, Haft, Williams, 
Young: 1, Statics; 3, Mechanics of mate- 
rials; 4, Statics and dynamics; 53, Ma- 
terials of construction; 200, Graduate 
research; 280, Advanced independent 
study. 


DAIRY AND FOOD INDUSTRIES— munity organization; 180, Special prob-|cial problems; 200, Research; 220, Issues 


Professor Jackson (Chairman): 180, 


Special problems; 200, Research. 


ENTOMOLOGY—P rofessor Allen 
(Chairman) : 180, Special problems; 200, 
Research. 


GENETICS—Professors Irwin (Chair- 
man), Baier: 6, Heredity (Same as Zool. 
6); 106, Genetics (Same as Zool. 106); 
180, Special problems; 200, Research. 





HORTICULTURE — Professor Combs | 
(Chairman) : 180, Special problems; 200. | 


lems; 200, Research. 


SOILS—Associate Professor Atto e| 
(Chairman) : 180, Special problems; 200, 
Research. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE—Professor| 
Brandly (Chairman): 180, Special prob-| 
lems; 200, Research. | 

WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT—Associ- 
ate Professor McCabe (Chairman): 180. 
Special problems; 200, Research. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS—Pro- 





‘esearch. | fessor Penn (Chairman); Associate Pro- 
|fessors Bakken, Morgan; 116, Marketing| 
|and foreign trade in agricultural prod- 
jucts; 127, Cooperation; 160, Economic 
| problems of underdeveloped areas; 162. 
|Agricultural policies; 180, Special prob- 
POULTRY HUSBANDRY—Professor| tons; 200, sie 226, Seminar in 
Bird (Chairman) : 180, Special problems: | jand economics; 262, Agricultural eco- 


9 
200, Research. | nomic research methods. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY—P ro fessor AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION—As- 
Marshall (Chairman) ; Visiting Lecturer |sociate Professor Kreitlow; Assistant 
Kaufman (Mississippi State, College): Professor Bjoraker (Chairman): 165, 
195, Rural social trends; 196, Com- Principles of adult education; 180, Spe- 


PLANT PATHOLOGY—P r o fessor 
Keitt (Chairman); 180, Special prob 
lems; 200, Research. 


in rural education. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING— 
Professor Duffee (Chairman): 180, Spe- 
cial problems; 200, Research. 


AGRICULTURAL JOURN ALISM— 
Associate Professor Kearl (Chairman): 
180, Special problems, 200, Research. 

AGRONOMY—Professor D. C. Smith 
(Chairman) : 180, Special problems; 200, 
Research. 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY — Professor 
Grummer (Acting Chairman): 180, Spe- 
cial problems; 200, Research. 

BACTERIOLOGY—Professor Frazier 
(Chairman) ; Associate Professor Knight: 
1, General survey of bacteriology; 180, 
Special problems; 200, Research. 

BIOCHEMISTRY — Professors Elve- 
hjem (Chairman), Johnson, Lardy; As- 
sistant Professor Plaut: 180, Special 
problems; 200, Research; 229 Enzymes 
(lectures); 230, Enzymes (laboratory). 

DAIRY HUSBANDRY — Professor 
Heizer (Chairman); 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research. 


SPECIAL THREE-WEEK SESSION FOR AGRICULTURAL 


EXTENSION PERSONNEL 


At the request of the Extension Work-|171, Extension philosophy; 172, Exten-| 
ers of the North Central Region, and| sion program planning; 173, Evaluation| 
with the cooperation of the Extension|of extension work; 174, Psychology for 
Service of the United States Department| extension workers; 176, 4-H Club organ- 
of Agriculture, a three-week session will|ization and procedure; 178, Rural sociol-| 
be offered. The courses are: Agric. Educ./ogy for extension workers; 182, Exten-| 





sion methods in public affairs. Agricul- 
tural Journalism 171, Extension commu- 
nications. For detailed information, write 
V. E. Kivlin, Associate Dean, College of 
Agriculture, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


SPECIAL FOUR-WEEK SESSION FOR TEACHERS OF 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


A special four-week session of gradu-;ciples of adult education. Agricultural 
ate work will be offered for teachers of | Engineering 105, Tractors and farm ma-| 
vocational agriculture. The courses to be|chinery. Agricultural Journalism 172 
offered are: Agricultural Education 130, | Methods in agricultural publicity. Anzi-| 
Supervised farming programs; 155, Prin-| mal Husbandry 160, Selection and grad-| 


SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
Professor and Associate Dean Zuill 
FOODS AND NUTRITION—Profes-|nursery school; 180, Special problems; | 
sors Miss Hussemann, Mrs. Reynolds:|199, Advanced study of the young child | 
145, Experimental food study; 147, Child} ' ; 
nutrition; 180, Special problems; 235,|| RELATED ART—Professor Miss Al- 
Seminar in experimental foods. 
Contemporary interiors; 180, 
HOME MANAGEMENT AND problems; 195, Studies in decorative tex 
FAMILY LIVING—Professor Miss tiles; 216, Seminar in related art. 
Dawe; Associate Professor Beach: 110,| 
Family economics; 119, Development of TEXTILES AND CLOTHING—Asso- 
the young child in the home and the' ciate Professor Mrs. Paschall; Assistant 
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|lems; 


| clothing. 
ilen; Associate Professor Mrs. Davis: 116,| . 
Special | 


ing of livestock. Horticulture 120, Flori- 
culture and landstape architecture. For 
detailed information, write V. E. Kivlin, 
Associate Dean, College of Agriculture, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


Professor Miss Jordre: 111, Comparative 
studies in clothing; 180, Special prob- 
250, Seminar in textiles and 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION— 
Associate Professor Miss Dalrymple: 
116, Family finar.cial security educa- 
tion; 154, Problems in home economics 
in vocational programs; 288, Seminar in 
home economics education. 








Professors Beuscher (2nd half), Con- 
way (1st half), Effland, Hall (1st half), 
Rice (1st half), Rundell, Stedman (1st 
half), Young (2nd half); Associate Pro- 
fessors Mermin (2nd half), Remington, 
Skilton (2nd half); Assistant Professors 
Brodie (2nd half), Foster, MacDonald, 
Mayda, Runge. 


The primary obligation of the Medical 
School is to Wisconsin students and Wis- 
consin residents. A student from another 
medical school will be accepted only upon 
the recommendation of the dean of the 
school which he attends, and with the 





LAW SCHOOL 


First Year Courses: Contracts (a) (1st 
half); Contracts (b) (2nd half); Per- 
sonal property; Real property (lst 
half); Torts (a). 


Second and Third Year Courses: Com- 
parative law (2nd half) Constitutional 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOL 
Admission 


approval of his dean for the transfer of | 


credit for courses completed. Students 


who have failed or are repeating courses | 


are not eligible for registration. 





law; Creditors rights (1st half); Inter- 
national law (1st half); Jurisprudence 
(2nd half); Labor law I (2nd half) ; 
Legal problems (alternative for office ap- 
prenticeship) ; Procedure I (1st half) ; 
Sales of land (2nd half); Trade regula- 
tion (1st half); Wills (2nd half). 


fied students register for the same: 


Anatomy: 126, Neural anatomy. Med- 
ical Microbiology: 204, Advanced im- 


The following courses will be offered,|munology; Pharmacology: 104, Pharma- 
provided a minimum of eight (8) quali-'cology. 


NURSING 


Associate Professor Miss Adams: 40, Principles of public health nursing; 42, 
Maternal and child care. 
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Nominees for NEA Convention Delegates 


DISTRICT I 


ALLEN A. ANDERSON, Washburn ROBERT FISLER, River Falls 
JAMES Cory, Merrill FLORA JANE MACDONALD, Ashland 


DISTRICT II 
ELDER MOEDE, Oconto Falls 


DISTRICT Ill 


QUINCY DoUDNA, Stevens Point Mary McADAMS, Tomah 

EMMA ERICKSON, La Crosse A. J. MERCIER, Wausau 

Matt KNEDLE, Wisconsin Rapids IRNA RIDEOUT, La Crosse 
Roy M. SLEETER, Wausau 


DISTRICT IV 
MARGARET BAIRD, Beaver Dam LoIS CAMPBELL, Kenosha 
EARL NELSON, Racine 
DISTRICT V 
None 
DISTRICT VI 
MARY BERTRAND, Milwaukee ESTHER JANE HOFFMAN, Milw. 


ELLEN CASE, Milwaukee EDGAR P. ROSENTHAL, Milwaukee 
FAYE SKINNER, Milwaukee 
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The district nominees 
for WEA delegates to 
the NEA convention at 
New York, June 27- 
July 2, appear on this 
page. 


WEA members of each 
district may vote for 
two of the persons 
nominated from their 
respective districts. 
Write the names of 
two on the district 
ballot in which you 
reside. Adhere to 
district boundary in 
voting. Consult map. 


Cut off the entire 
ballot strip and send it 
to the WEA Executive 
Secretary, 404 Insur- 
ance Bldg., Madison 3, 
Wisconsin, so that he 
will receive it not later 
than March 11, 

twelve o’cloeck noon. 


Ballot is on reverse 
side of this statement. 


Be Sure to Cut Off This 
Entire Ballot 
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Vote For Two In! 
Your District 


DISTRICT I 
Bi celseceeasnnce aoe 
REE 7 Pe 
DISTRICT II 3 
fi ct ceeasecenancretchoapchinon : 
Be ccicscsenaanctpesieemsnseieie : 
DISTRICT I 
b, wasenvccasbensieiel : 
i, <crennenctoneeinaiee ; 
DISTRICT IV = 
I, -ssiscosenatigieenselibeniael > 
DS cicsinisinteiaciuiwilesdeaiciaen ; 
DISTRICT V. 
bsteraninnsiicteeee ee 
DL -aescinennesionnions : 
DISTRICT VI [ 
, | 
i saliintsaidedeinbas aaaganmnniet | 


IADISON 3, WIS, 


BLDG., 


WEA Executive 
Committee 


Milwaukee, Jan. 8, 1954 
Summary, 1953 Committee 


Set up a committee for the 
NEA Building Fund campaign. 


Heard a letter from A. W. Zell- 
mer regretting his inability to 
attend this, his last, meeting 
after serving 12 years on the ex- 
ecutive committee. 


Expressed appreciation to 4 
members who leave the com- 
mittee. 


teceived and examined the 
annual Audit Report on WEA 
finances by Kellogg, Houghton & 
Taplick. 


Adjusted the salary of a WEA 
staff member. 

The Executive Secretary re- 
ported that association member- 
ship had reached 24,944 and that 
this highest-ever level would be 
25,000 before long. 


The committee expressed con- 
eratulations to President Shields 
for a most successful administra- 
tion, after which the new presi- 
dent, Lloyd Moseng, was called to 
preside. 


Summary, 1954 Committee 


Upon invitation of the State 
Medical Society it was voted that 
WEA agree to be listed as co- 
sponsor of the 1954 Physicians— 
Schools Conference. 


Appointed the President, ex- 
President, Member of NEA Reso- 
lutions Committee, NEA Director, 
and Executive Secretary as dele- 
vates to New York NEA meeting. 
Should Mr. Slade have delegate 
status Mr. MacLachlan will be a 
delegate. 


Agreed that each NEA dele- 
cate be paid round trip coach fare 
between home town and New 
York plus $90. 


Voted to contribute $200 to the 
Wisconsin Citizens’ Committee 
for Educational Television. 


Authorized 2 delegates from 
each executive committee district 
and the members of the Advisory 
Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards 
to represent WEA at the Milwau- 








WEBSTER 
TEXTBOOKS 





Ku Teachers like Webster 
textbooks because they perform 
efficiently in their classrooms. Here 
is what they say: 


Mi USING OUR LANGUAGE 


By Patton, Beery, Winn, Wells and 
Backus—Grades 3-8 
“IT like the interesting way the 
material is presented to the children.” 


“These books are excellent.”’ 


Mi GOALS IN SPELLING 


By Lambader, Kottmeyer and Wickey 
—Text-workbook edition. Grades 1-8 
Also SPELLING GOALS, clothbound 
“There is enough motivation to lead 
children to want to get the habit 
of spelling correctly.” 


“Excellent books with new ideas— 
complete in every way.” 


ME ADVENTURES WITH NUMBERS 


By Osborn and Riefling— 
Grades 3-8 
“Fits into the more recent arithmetic 
requirements as to subject matter, 
ease in reading, testing, special 
assistance and general practice.”’ 


‘*An easy book to teach from.” 


Wi AMERICAN LIFE HISTORY SERIES 


By Ames, Ames, Ousley and Staples 
—Grades 3-8 
*‘One of our best social studies texts.” 


“*T like the teaching aids.”’ 


Write for professional 
examination copies to: 


W. A. STOLEN, Representative 
1504 Edgehill Drive 
Madison 5, Wisconsin 


Webster Publishing Co. 


DALLAS 1 PASADENA 2 f 
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kee regional conference in March 
and that their expenses be paid. 
Voted to send a WEA button to 
Supt. Watson. 
Discussed problems of publica- 


tion and distribution of the Com- | 
| lications by Beckley—Cardy are outstanding. 


mission’s Handbook. 


O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 


UW Plans Co-ed’s Week 
Activities, Feb. 22-25 


The Associated Women Stu- 
dents have announced plans for 
Co-ed’s Week Activities, Feb. 22- 
25, at the University of Wis- 
consin. 


High school students 


| This easy-to-teach method of phonics intruction is one 


from | 


thruout the state are being in- | 


vited to attend the conference. 


Housing will be provided in uni- | 


versity dormitories and oppor- 
tunities to visit university classes 
made available to them. 


The program includes a fashion 
show with emphasis on buying 
within a budget, exhibits display- 
ing latest fabrics, appliances, and 
home furnishings, and career ses- 
sions. In the career 
housewives will participate to in- 
form the co-eds how they may 
contribute to the community and 
keep professionally ‘alive’ dur- 
ing the years when homemaking 
is normally a full-time job. The 
program will also include demon- 
strations of medical service pro- 
fessions. The final session will be 
a discussion by graduates who 
are in the first year of homemak- 
ing of the problems they have 
encountered. 


As a part of the week’s activi- | 


ties a 48-page booklet, The Co- 
ed’s 1954 Job Market, has been 
prepared in cooperation with the 


Office of the Dean of Women. It is | 


a sampling of the outstanding 
employment opportunities for 
college women in the professions, 
industry, business, state 


civil | 


sessions | 





service, and the women’s armed | 


forces. The book will be 
tributed to all women on the 
campus and to the high schools 
and colleges thruout the state. 


dis- | 


Single copies are available upon | 
request at each a charge of one | 


dollar. 
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A New Practical 
Teaching Method... 


of the newer text-type books published by Beckley- 
Cardy. As experienced teachers know, educational pub- 





BECKY CARR 


FUNCTIONAL PHONETICS 


A New Series By ANNA D. CORDTS, Ph.D. 


To Build 
POWER IN READING 


Teacher's Books. Paper Covers 























Readiness for Power in Reading 
Manual for Functional Phonetics 


READINESS 
FOR POWER 


Pupil’s Texts. Cloth Bindings 








IN READING 
| CAN READ—JIst level 
Lect HEAR ME READ—2nd level 
FUNCTIONAL 
rT, READING’S EASY—Jrd level 
T Can Read Write for descriptive folder on the Functional 
Hear, Me: Read Phonetics Series or ask our representative, Ben- 
foie) ee jamin Davies, 814 Third Ave., Green Bay, Wis., 
to show them to you. 


















BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ° Publishers 
1632 Indiana Avenue a Chicago 16, Illinois 


ONE OF A SERIES OF FAMOUS EUROPEAN TRAINS 
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The new SUD EXPRESS saves 3% hours 
between Paris, Madrid and Lisbon. 
The longest and fastest daily non-stop 
in the world... Paris to Bordeaux. 
“, A direct, comfortable route to Biarritz. 


, a Pes i : : . 
“Wie, The Sud Express carries Pullmans, 
f Coaches and a Dining Car. 
é 
: ogee . ; ry Secure your rail accommodations before 
y. you leave. Tickets may be purchased and 


advance reservations made at any of our 
three offices or through your travel agent. 


323 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. « 1231 Sf. Catherine St., W., Montreal: P.Q. 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. Dept. M1 


Please send me free Name 4 
illustrated booklet Address J 
“Railroading in France,”’ City : State f 
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THE SPOTLIGHT 


NEA Life Memberships 


Since we published in the December 


Journal the list of life members in the 
National Education Association, S. R. 
Slade of Wausau, state director of 
NEA, has sent us the names of two 
more Wisconsin educators who have 
joined the ranks. They are Anna M. 
Ullrich of West Allis and Alvin Long 
of Wausau. Our State Director will 
welcome other applications for life 
membership everyone of which will 
help toward the Wisconsin quota nec- 


ON EDUCATION and EDUCATORS 





essary to build the much-needed home 
for our professional organization in 
Washington. 


WACE Meets in May 


The Wisconsin Association for Child- 
hood Education will holds its annual 
Spring Conference, May 14-16, at the 
North Baptist Assembly in Green Lake. 
Mildred Raasch of Milwaukee is presi- 
dent of the organization, and Mrs. 
Helen K. Sweet, 5054 Hollywood Ave., 
Milwaukee 11, is Conference Chairman. 











PLAN A WONDERFUL ¢oce cove VACATION 


NOW with UNITED AIR LINES! 


Complete tours to 










7-day Tour 
(From Milwaukee) 


si9173 







y HAWAII 


7-day Waikiki 
Holiday (from 
Milwaukee) only 






UNITED TouRS lasting 7 to 23 days include: hotel, sightseeing and 
round trip Mainliner transportation Both Ist Class and Air Tourist 


flights available. 


United Mainliner flights put 79 U. S. cities and Hawaii within 
hours of your home. Such famous sites as Yellowstone, Yosemite, 
Mt. Rainier, Hollywood, San Francisco and Waikiki are open to you 
without spending more than you would on an ordinary vacation! 


Fares plus tax. Similarly low fares from other major cities. 


Combine Business and Pleasure 


by enrolling for summer study. Uni- 
versity of Hawaii offers low tuition, 
fully accredited graduate courses. 
Write: Director of Summer Session, ' 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. 


Detailed California and Hawaii tour folders available free. 


AIR LINES 





Contact UNITED AIR LINES in Milwaukee: Plankinton House Hotel. 
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Douglas Co. Joins 100%ers 


To the WEA Honor Roll which ap- 
peared in the October and January 
Journals we are pleased to add Douglas 
County which has received that distinc- 
tion. To the officers and to all the mem- 
bers of the Douglas County Education 
Association we congratulate you on 
your unity and professionalism. 


North Central Meets in Chicago 


The North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools has 
scheduled its annual meeting at the 
Palmer House in Chicago Mar. 22-26, 
according to Charles W. Boardman of 
the University of Minnesota, secretary 
of the organization. 


Tetzlaff Joins OSC Staff 


L. O. Tetzlaff who has been head 
of the Sheboygan County Normal in 
Sheboygan Falls for the past 17 years 
will succeed R. J. McMahon as regis- 
trar of Wisconsin State College, Osh- 
kosh, on July 1. A graduate of Wis- 
consin State College, Whitewater, and 
the University of Wisconsin with a 
master’s degree in child psychology, he 
is past president of the Normal School 
Association of Wisconsin and at pres- 
ent is president of the Wisconsin State 
Health Council. He has served on the 
WEA Council on Education. 


Physics Teachers to Get Awards 


High school physics teachers in 12 
states will have an opportunity of 
being awarded one of the 50 General 
Electric Science Fellowships at Case 
Institute of Technology in 1954. Elmer 
Hutchisson, dean of the faculty at 
Case, announced that the 50 all-expense 
fellowships will be awarded for a spe- 
cial six-week program for teachers, 
held from June 20 to July 30. 

Now in its eighth consecutive year, 




















“Look ma... I’m studying natural history 
this term!” 


February 1954 
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the General Electric Science Fellow- 
ships are opens to teachers from IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, West- 


ern Pennsylvania, Tennessee, West Vir- | 


ginia, and Wisconsin. Applications for 


the fellowships are invited and appli- | 
cation forms may be obtained by writ- | 


ing to Dean Elmer Hutchisson, Case 
Institute of Technology, 10900 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

The fellowships are open to experi- 
enced high school or preparatory school 
teachers of science who are college 
graduates and are certified to teach in 


the field of physics in their respective | 


states. The six-weeks program will in- 
clude three courses designed to pro- 
vide teachers a review of the recent 
developments in the physical sciences 
and a greater emphasis of the funda- 


mental concepts of physics. Each year | 
Wisconsin has been represented thru | 


the attendance of several] physics 
teachers. 


Beger Goes to Cedarburg 


Ken Beger of the Neenah Senior | 
High faculty has moved to Cedarburg | 
High School where he will be principal | 
and director of guidance. He taught at | 
Neenah. | 
For several years he was a member | 


Cedarburg before going to 


of the WEA Executive Committee and 


also served a term as president of the | 


Fox Valley Council. 


Mrs. Johnson Resigns, Feb. 1 


Mrs. Laura T. Johnson resigned as 
director of the intermediate division 


of education at Wisconsin State Col- | 


lege, Oshkosh, Feb. 1, where she has 
been a member of the faculty since 
1924. She obtained her elementary work 
at Oshkosh Normal School, was a 
graduate of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and did graduate work at the 
University of Chicago. 


Add These to the 100“ ers 


We are pleased to include the Racine— 
Kenosha County Normal, the Door- 
Kewaunee County Normal, and Iowa 
County in our WEA Honor Roll each 
having all the members of their facul- 
ties enrolled in the WEA. Such unity 
of purpose lends encouragement to the 
officers of the association and to the 
entire membership. The Journal con- 
gratulates the teachers for their spirit 
of cooperation. 





RNecrology 
Matthew H. Willing, 68, a member 
of the faculty of the School of Educa- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin 
since 1926, passed away Dec. 1 in a 
Madison hospital after a long illness. 


A native of Virden, Manitoba, Canada, | 


he was educated in the Minnesota pub- 
lie schools and Hamline University, St. 
Paul, and taught in Minnesota high 
schools from 1906 to 1913. For a period 
of time he was assistant superintendent 
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A NEW MODERN — — 
AMERICAN HISTORY TEXT FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


OUR NATION’S STORY 


By AUGSPURGER AND McLEMorE 

A 1954 American History Text 

Easy to Read and Understand 

Emphasis on Modern American History 

Four-color maps; an abundance of illustra- 
tions, graphs, charts, and teacher-pupil 
helps. 
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WORLD HISTORY 
MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH THE AGES 


GOVERNMENT AND CIVICS 
GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


Write for Free Descriptive Circulars 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS e SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY e PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
DALLAS, TEXAS e@ ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


.+++ Other Outstanding New High School Texts.... 

















WISCONSIN TEACHERS! 


Grade School @® High School ®@ College 


Let us help you plan your educational tours to Milwaukee. 
We will make all necessary arrangements which will free 
you from all burdensome details and needless worry. With 


all your travel problems given to us you will then be 
FREE to 


Correlate your school work with visits to 


MUSEUMS TRANSPORTATION 
FACILITIES 

HISTORICAL SITES Rivnete 

INDUSTRIAL PLANTS Harbors 

PARKS 


Railroads 
MUNICIPAL 
HOUSING PROJECTS 


FACILITIES 


For further information write or phone. 


MARQUARDT SCHOOL BUS SERVICE 


Eight Years of Experience e Fully Insured 


Phone Cedarburg 2192 P. O. Box 33, Cedarburg, Wis. 
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1954 


What Does It Hold 
For You? 


FREEDOM FROM WORRY 
PEACE OF MIND 


SECURITY 
or 
W ORRY 


GRIEF 
ANXIETY 


Don't let an accident or illness jeopardize your 
future financial security. 


Informed Wisconsin teachers know that they can 
obtain security and peace of mind through a small 
premium investment in Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation’s endorsed and Washington National un- 
derwritten group income protection plans. 


For information, write to: 


Washington National 
Insurance Co. 
Wisconsin Group Offices 


613 Gay Bldg., Madison 3, Wis. 


Wisconsin Education 
Association 
404 Insurance Building 
Madison 3, Wis. 














SUMMER EMPLOYMENT DIRECTORY 
HELP WANTED COAST TO COAST 
FOR 
Resort Hotels—Dude Ranches—Summer Camps—Business— Industry 
Transportation Companies — Restaurants — Motels — Summer Resorts 
National Parks—Hotels—Food & Cocktail Lounges—Working Ranches 
and others 


Employers are Listed in the Directory by their own Written Request 
— Instructions on how and where to apply for employment — 


Send $2.00 for DIRECTORY NUMBER 10 to 
NATIONAL DIRECTORY SERVICE 


Box 65 — Winton Place Station 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
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at South Bend, Ind., and later served 
as supervisor of instruction at Univer- 
sity School, Cleveland. He studied at 
Harvard University for a year and 
then at the University of Chicago 
where he received his master of arts 
degree in 1916. After receiving his doc- 
tor’s degree from Columbia University 
in 1926 he became associate professor 
of education at the University of Wis- 
consin and was made a full professor 
in 1932. He served as acting chairman 
of the School of Education at various 
times and also as dean of the Summer 
School. Pres. E. B. Fred said of him: 
He was a “philosopher who booked no 
inconsistency between his philosophy 
and his actions . . Prof. Willing 
earned the sincere affection and lasting 
respect of his students.” 
*x* * * 

Mary E. Spry, 95, a teacher in the 
schools of Ft. Atkinson and Jefferson 
County for 51 years, died at her home 
Nov. 30. For several years she taught 
in the rural schools and later became 
teacher and then principal of the Cas- 
well School in Ft. Atkinson. In 1913 
she began to teach mathematics and 
history in the high school. To show 
appreciation for her work as a teacher, 
the Senior Class of 1924 presented her 
with a bronze tablet in appreciation of 
her services as a teacher and friend, 
and in 1949 the Ft. Atkinson Lions’ 
Club gave her its Distinguished Com- 
munity Service Award. Retiring in 
1932, Miss Spry continued her private 
loan system to enable deserving stu- 
dents to continue their education. 

* * * 

Walter E. Meanwell, 69, who was 
basketball coach for 20 years at the 
University of Wisconsin and athletic 
director for three years, died at a 
Madison hospital Dec. 2 after surgery. 
While coaching at the University he 
won the title of “Napoleon of Basket- 
ball” by sports writers as his team won 
eight Western Conference champion- 
ships. He became head_ basketball 
coach at the University in 1911 and 
stayed at the University thru 1935 
except for the three-year period (1917- 
1920) when he was athletic director 
and head basketball coach at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and served in the 
U. S. Army. Dr. Meanwell received his 
medical degree from the University of 
Maryland in 1909, and six years later 
at the University of Wisconsin he re- 
ceived a degree of Doctor of Public 
Health in 1951. He was awarded an 
honorary life membership in the Na- 
tional Association of Basketball 
Coaches, and in 1953 was awarded a 
cup for his outstanding contribution to 
basketball by the Intercollegiate Bas- 
ketball Association. 

x Ke * 

Eva Murley, who taught dramatics 
and mathematics at Central High 
School in La Crosse for 31 years, died 
on Nov. 9. Born in Shullsburg, Wis., 
Miss Murley attended schools of her 
birthplace and later graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin. She 
taught in Argyle, Juneau, and Platte- 
ville before going to La Crosse. 
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Ralph Linton, 60, a member of the 
faculty at the University of Wiscon- 
sin from 1928 to 1937 and at the time 
of death a professor at Yale Univer- 
sity; died at his home in New Haven, 
Conn., Dec. 24. A noted anthropologist 
he was well known for his book, “Study 
of Man.” 


YOURS... 
for the asking 


Now is the time to get what you 
want when you want it. Watch for 
offerings by the individual advertisers, 
as well as for those in this column. 
Order promptly before supplies are ex- 
hausted. For a quick response always 
write directly, to the advertisers. The 
coupon is convenient for ordering sev- 
eral items. 





50b. A Chronology of American Rail- 
roads. A sequence listing of important 
dates in railroad history, with statis- 
tics on railroad and economic growth 
in the United States. (Association of 
American Railroads) 


57b. Vocations. A new 18-page booklet 
covering problems of self-appraisal, job 
analysis, training, and national trends 
in vocational opportunities. More than 
200 job descriptions for men and women 
in professional, semi-professional, sales, 
clerical, service, and skilled worker 
groups are given in terms teen-agers 
can understand. A brand-new approach 
to vocational counseling. Will broaden 
the vision of high-school boys and girls. 
(F. E. Compton & Co.) 


58b. and 59b. You’re a Young Lady 
Now and Very Personally Yours are 
two free booklets on menstruation for 
all age groups. Indicate number de 
sired for classroom distribution. (In- 
ternational Cellucotton Products Co.) 


58b. You’re a Young Lady Now is espe- 
cially written for girls 9 to 12. It ex- 
plains menstruation as a normal part 
of life; tells a girl how to take care of 
herself when that day does arrive. 


59b. Very Personally Yours. This book- 
let is for girls 12 or over. Its simple, 
straight-forward presentation of accu- 


rate, scientific facts has won wide 
acclaim. 
60b. RCA Victor Educational Record 


Catalog. A new and revised edition of 
this catalog is available at 10 cents a 
copy. Is useful not only for the music 
teacher, but also for the social study 
teacher as well. (Radio Corporation of 


America) 

“> 
61b. 1954 Garden Spot Guide and Ala- 
mack plus 1954 catalog of unusual 
premiums for selling seeds. Earn pre- 
miums or cash for class activities. 
(Lancaster County Seed Co.) 
3b. New Aids to Help Teach Menstrual 
Hygiene indicate quantity desired of 
each number (Personal Products Cor- 
poration) 

1. Growing up and Liking it. A book- 
let for teen-age girls. 
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COME to SUMMER SCHOOL 
in Colorado’s Rocky Mountains 


take refresher courses, do 
make-up work, or accelerate your course of study, the University of Colorado— 


Whether you plan to work toward a higher degree, 


because of its excellent facilities and ideal climate—is a logical choice. 


in view of snow-capped peaks and within 


Located 
walking distance of mountain streams 


and trails, this scenic campus offers an unusual opportunity for study and vacation 


pleasures 
nights conducive to good study. 
The University’s own Recreation Depart- 
ment offers a planned program designed to 
give students ample opportunity to see this 
scenic Rocky Mountain region. 
In addition to regular courses, an extensive 
program of workshops, conferences and in- 
stitutes is offered in school administration, 
and in creative writing, mathematics, avia- 


The climate in Boulder is unsurpassed, with comfortable days and cool 


tion education, speech and other special 
fields. Also, the University sponsors a 
language house, a creative arts festival, 
concerts, and public lectures. 

Come to the University of Colorado this 


summer. Combine study and a vacation at 
one of the nation’s fine universities. 


About $30 weekly covers typical tuition and fees, and board and room in 
attractive University residefice halls. 


TWO 5-WEEK TERMS: 


JUNE 14 to JULY 20 ° 


JULY 22 to AUGUST 24 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


1954 SUMMER SESSION 


Eight hundred courses leading to baccalaureate 
or advanced degrees are offered in the following 
fields: 


Business, Chemistry, 
English, 


, Biology, 
Engineering, 


Anthropology, Art 


Economics, Education, 





HILL OUT AND MAIL THIS CO 





TODAY FOR be ape 0 INFORMA 


Director of the ‘eemaide esi Macky 344 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado: 


Please send me your Summer Session Bulletin. 








Geography, Geology, History, Home Economics, 

Journalism, Latin, Law, Library Science, Mathe- Your Name 

matics, Mineralogy, Modern Languages, Music, 

Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical Educa- St. and No. 

tion, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, So- 

ctology, Speech. City, State — 
USE THIS COUPON 1953-54 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


Please send the items.and quantities desired. 
for use only during the school year. 

50b. 57b. 58b.—59b. 60b. 61b. 

40b. 44b. 48b. 49b. 51b. 
Nane _....- 

Subject... 


School Name ___- wae " 
School Address — Este A Dap ee 
City 


I understand this coupon is 


3¢ is enclosed for each item ordered. 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
J 
37b. | 
} 
| 
J 
| 
| 
' 


3b. 13b. 24b. 26b. 
52b. 53b. 55b. 63b. 
Grade 
Ser ea. | Lae Gees 
cacao Girls stn cele tall lita paaaeababial 
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The completely new 












*Pat. Pend. 


A. EXTRA STURDY ALL-METAL FRAME 


8B. "CUSHION FIT’ SHOCK ABSORBENT RUB- 
BER NOSE PIECE 


C. ENDS COVERED TO PROTECT OTHER PLAYERS 


D. SAFETY PRESCRIPTION LENSES WITH HIGH 
BASE CURVE 


E. EXPANSIBLE, ADJUSTABLE ''GLASS GARD"* 
HEADBAND 
e Consult your eye doctor for 
further information 


Executive Offices 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





— 
OPTICAL COMPANY 


Since 1913 





COMPLETE LABORATORIES 
IN PRINCIPAL UPPER MIDWEST CITIES 





2. Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered. A booket for pre-adolescent 
girls. 

3. It’s So Much Easier When You 
Know. A booklet for fully matured 
girls. 

4. Educational Portfolio on Men- 
strual Hygiene. A complete teach- 
ing kit. 

5. How Shall I Tell My Daughter? 
A booklet for mothers. 


13b. New No. 54 Teacher’s Buying 
Guide contains over 3500 items. Work- 
books, posters, games, books, supplies, 
and equipment are completely described 
and illustrated to make this a source 
book for teaching material. (Beckley- 
Cardy Co.) 


24b. Creative Crafts with Crayola. A 
32-page book of ideas on how to make 
useful gifts, party games, invitations, 
and many other articles—all of which 
the busy teacher can use or adapt for 
her own classes. (Binney & Smith Co.) 


37b. Europe in 1954. Colorful folders 
on 48-49 days—8 country itinerary and 
costs of tours offered by Olson Travel 
Organization and Olson’s Campus 
Tours, from April thru September. 
Tour cost $1295 and up. 


40b. The Case of the “Ten-Twenty” is 
more than a brief for the American 
Seating Company’s new desk with level, 
10° to 20° top positions. This booklet 
includes a quick summary of the 
Studies of the Texas Inter-Professional 
Committee on Child Development, 


which showed that children in thou- 
sands of classrooms are being exposed 
to glaring or insufficient light and to 
harmful posture with attendant visual 
focusing problems. Included also is a 
list of reference books related to light- 
ing, seeing, seating, posture, and child 
development. (American Seating Co.) 


48b. Reading Troubleshooter’s Check- 
list. If you teach pupils deficient in 
reading skills in grade 4 thru 12 this 
valuable device will help you locate the 
source of their difficulty and suggest 
steps and materials that will bring 
improvement. Tells you how to make 
fourteen simple checking tests that 
show up such difficulties as poor vocab- 
ulary, inability to blend sounds, weak 
identification of vowel sounds, begin- 
ning consonant sounds,- etc. (Webster 
Publishing Co.) 


51b. Hawaii Air Vacation Folders con- 
tain itineraries of Hawaiian vacations, 
lasting from 10 to 23 days, to help 
you with vacation planning. For edu- 
eators only. (United Air Lines) 


52b. Aviation Teaching Aids folder 
outlines classroom materials available 
without charge. (United Air Lines) 
53b. California Air Vacation Folders 
detail low cost tours available. (United 
Air Lines) 

55b. Detailed Folder for 1954 giving 
all necessary information on SITA 
tours to Europe, Around the World, 
Mexico, South America, Orient, and 
the West. (Students International 
Travel Association) 
















“E> If You Plan to Travel. 


in HAWAII or ALASKA this summer — or to CUBA, 
GUATEMALA, MEXICO or SOUTH AMERICA — to 
EUROPE — or in the UNITED STATES we urge you 
to become acquainted with your NEA Travel Service. 


If You Travel ----- 


for recreation and adventure, to become acquainted with 
the story and peoples of other nations, or to earn aca- 
demic credit — this is your year to make new friends 


on an NEA tour. 


For colorful 1954 tour folder write to: 


TRAVEL DIVISION 


National Education Association 
1201 - 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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49b. Descriptive catalog of the social 
studies filmstrip program, Then and 
Now in the United States. These 18 
filmstrips, all in color, illustrate the 
geography and history of every region 
of the United States. 23 pages. Illus- 
trated. (Silver Burdett Co.) 


26b. France. This 24-page booklet, in 
color, with its charming cover and in- 
side illustrations by well-known French 
artists, as well as beautiful photo- 
graphs, contains much helpful infor- 
mation on what to see and look for in 





various regions of France. It stresses 
particularly the variety which is found 
in France. (French National Railroads) 
63b. How to Apply for a Summer Job 
. supplies information on the types 
of organizations that seek extra help 
during the summer months, and a list 
of more than 150 kinds of jobs that 
may be found in such organizations 
thru the United States. Also supplies 
information on where and how a list 
of Summer Employers may be obtained 
for the 1954 Summer Season. One copy 
to a teacher. Not available after May 1, 
1954. (National Directory Service) 
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A NEW MODERN — — 
AMERICAN HISTORY TEXT FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


——~\ \ OUR NATION’S STORY 
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ur | re By AuGSPURGER AND McLemore 
Nat son's | e A 1954 American History Text 
cm es ¢ Easy to Read and Understand 






¢ Emphasis on Modern American History 

four-color maps; an abundance of illustra- 

—_ tions, graphs, charts, and teacher-pupil 
helps. 
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...- Other Outstanding New High School Texts.... 
WORLD HISTORY 
MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH THE AGES 
GOVERNMENT AND CIVICS 
GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


Write for Free Descriptive Circulars 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS e SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY e PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
DALLAS, TEXAS e ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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The Mil lendar 


Student Art Ca 
tude — 


The popularity of this competition has been proved yearly 
by the lively interest of student-artists of Wisconsin high 
It is conducted by The Milwaukee Journal to 
obtain pictorial material for the Student Art Calendar. In 
1953 there were 1,340 entries by students in 109 schools 


schools. 


in 73 Wisconsin cities! 


ENCOURAGE YOUR HIGH SCHOOL 
BOYS AND GIRLS TO ENTER 


The Tenth Annual 
SSitlelaTnmn@r-l(ciaersli 
Naum @xelinlel=iilitela 


Entry blanks and rules have already been mailed to all 
principals and art instructors listed in available school 
directories. If your school has not received entry blanks 


and rules, write for them today! 


1954 


Contest Closes March 18, 


The event has great value incident to art study itself. 
It gives students an outlet for their work. Substantial 


prizes and honorable mention awards are offered. Keen 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


satisfaction comes to young artists in seeing award- 


winning pictures reproduced in the calendar. 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


333 W. State St., Milwaukee I, Wis. 














Latest Books 
The Challenge of Our Times 


To give students attending the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin a broad under- 
standing of the many challenges which 
face modern man, a course in Con- 
temporary Trends was introduced at 
the University in 1941. As an out- 
growth of those lectures by many pro- 
fessors, a book entitled, The Challenge 
of Our Times, has been published 


which is the crystalization of the 
thinking over the past decade. 


The book is divided into five prin- 
cipal divisions. Part 1 presents modern 
science with a warning that it is every- 
bodies business. Part 2 gives us the 
political and economical problems in- 
volved in conflicting ideologies rampant 
in the world. Part 3 lets us realize that 
we are living in one world and there 
is no escape. Part 4 puts the issue 
squarely before us as a nation—the 





New Horizons In Teaching 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 





When He’s A Gifted Child 


Education Of The Gifted”’ is a publication Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association and American Association of School 
Administrators—1201 Sixteenth St., NW, Washington, D. C. 35¢ postpaid. 


It is a joy to find a child with a 
superior intellectual capacity. But 
it is a problem to know how to best 
help develop it. That is why this 
booklet called EDUCATION OF THE 
GIFTED may be of service to you in 
helping the child as well as helping in 
the conservation and development of 
this great and rare human talent. 


This Booklet takes up such subjects as ROLE OF 
GIFTED IN A DEMOCRACY: Opportunities for 
talent, Education and social mobility... 
WASTE OF TALENT IN AMERICAN LIFE: Evi- 
dences of wasted talent, Causes, Incidence... 


IDENTIFICATION OF THE GIFTED: Teachers’ 
judgment, Special aptitudes, Uses... EpucA- 
TION OF THE GIFTED: Special provisions for 


education, Programs for the education, Spe- 
cial problems in education of gifted... 
INVESTMENT IN TALENT... 


AFTER A BUSY DAY, see how refreshed the satisfying flavor of 
delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum makes you feel. And 
how relaxed you seem to get—for the natural chewing 


helps relieve tension. Just try it. 


34 


3 in 10,000 is about the frequency of 
“very high” IQs—exceeding 170. 
Only 6/10 of 1% of the population 
have IQs of 140 or above. Some 
schools classify pupils with IQ in 
excess of 112/115 as gifted. 


To capitalize the rich resources of 
human talent which gifted children 
and youth possess, it 1s peinted out, 
schools should give special attention 
to education of gifted students. 


“Extra reading” by the gifted, guided 
contacts with the out-of-school en- 
vironment and other aids are sug- 
gestedto challenge, interest, 
and keep nurturing the creative 
imagination of the gifted child. 












United States can’t live the life of a 
hermit. Part 5 tells us that as indi- 
viduals we have our part to play and 
our joint responsibility to bring order 
out of chaos. 

Every chapter is a challenge to any 
thinking individual as the title indi- 
cates, The Challenge of Our Times. 
Burgess Publishing Co., 426 South 

Sixth St., Minneapolis 15 $3.50 


Readings in Educational 
Administration 


Edgar W. Knights of the University 
of North Carolina has collected and 
tested in the classroom these Readings 
in Educational Administration, the 
original sources of information in edu- 
cational administration. The purpose 
in presenting this type of a text is the 
belief that acquaintance with primary 
sources is a sound foundation for the 
study of education just as the “case 
method” is used in teaching law, busi- 
ness administration, and other profes- 
sional disciplines. 

The selections in the book include 
the thinking of our leaders in all 
branches of American life from the 
beginning of our nation to the present 
time. Although the title implies that 
the book is for administrators, its 
many selections are a rich source of 
information for every teacher who 
hopes to understand our system of 
public education. 


Henry Holt and Co., New York 
Until Victory 


Horace Mann and Mary Peabody 
come to life in the pages of Until Vic- 
tory by Louise Hall Tharp. This is a 
remarkable biographical account of the 
nation’s great educational leader who, 
trained to become a lawyer, saw the 
need for public schools to educate every 
child and the need to train teachers to 
staff those schools. We may see his 
name on many a school building in this 
country and as a part of many an 
organization although we little realize 
until we read the account of his life 
the hardships and self-sacrifice he en- 
dured and the abuse he suffered from 
the barbs of carping criticism from his 
detractors long forgotten. 

Horace Mann’s life is a fascinating 
story of the history of the unceasing 
struggle waged by him in Massachu- 
setts to develop the principle of free 
public schools for all the children and 
to lay the foundation for the profes- 
sional training of teachers. 

In addition to Horace Mann’s efforts 
in behalf of education we get a glimpse 
of him as a congressman in the forties 
and his final task of organizing and 
founding Antioch College at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 

Thru painstaking research in his 
vast correspondence and manuscripts, 
Mrs. Tharp has gleaned the facts por- 
traying the human side of a great 
leader. To read Until Victory is to 
know the inner life of a great man and 
his wife, Mary Peabody. 

Little, Brown and Co., Boston $5.00 
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Southern WEA Holds 
Annual Convention 
In Madison, Feb. 19 


Pres. Hamburg Names Wal- 
ter and Lawrence as Speakers 


The Southern Wisconsin 
Education Association will 
hold its 63rd annual meeting 
in Madison, Friday, Feb. 19. 
For the two principal speak- 
ers for the general session 
in the morning, John Ham- 
burg of Edgerton, president 
of the association, has se- 
cured William E. Lawrence, 
Washington correspondent of 
the New York Times, and 
George Walter, dean of men 
and chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Teacher Training, 
Lawrence College. 


A native of Nebraska, 
Lawrence had his introduc- 


a 


William E. Lawrence 


tion to journalism on the 
staff of the Lincoln Star and 
the Omaha World Herald. 
After 1938 he moved into the 
national scene of journalism 
by becoming United Press 
Labor Editor in Washington 
and by covering the national 
political conventions and 
campaigns. In 1941 he joined 
the New York Times Wash- 
ington Bureau and later re- 
ceived overseas assignment 


in both Europe and Asia. His | 
subject, “Eyes on Washing- | 
ton,” is packed with front- | 











George Walter 


cated principally in Wiscon- 
sin, Walter has had a back- 
ground of teaching and ad- 
ministration in Wisconsin 
schools. Following gradua- 
tion from Lawrence College 
and attendance at Ohio State 
University for a master’s 
degree he began his teach- 
ing career at South Milwau- 
kee High School. This was 
followed by teaching and 
coaching at Washington 
Park High School in Racine 
where later he became prin- 
cipal. In 1946 he was ap- 
pointed Director of Teacher 


as counselor. 


Several luncheons are 
scheduled to precede the sec- 
tional meetings in the after- 
noon. At 2:00 P. M., 23 sep- 
arate interest groups will 
hear and participate in pro- 
grams concerning their 
teaching fields. 


Milwaukee State Plans 
Social Studies Session 


| 

The Secondary Education | 
Conference for Social Studies | 
will have an all-day session | 
at Wisconsin State College, 
Milwaukee, on Saturday, 
Mar. 27, reports Arthur A. 
Rezny, assistant director of 
the Division of Secondary 
Education of the College. 


page news, reinforced with] Dean Emeritus James B. Ed- 


inside information and obser- 
vations gathered on the spot. 


Luncheon Sessions 


|monson of the University of 


| Michigan will be the keynote 
Science, 


College of Social 





| consin Teachers Association, 





Training at Lawrence Col- | 
lege, and in 1948 was made | 
dean of men where he serves | 


Organized 1853 


National Association Secondary School 
Principals to Meet, Milwaukee, Feb. 20 


Early & Nyaradi Head | 
Central WTA Program 


Two headline speakers| 
have been secured by Quincy 
Doudna of Stevens Point, 
president of the Central Wis- 


for the annual convention of 
the organization at the Wau- 
sau Senior High School at 
Wausau, Friday, Mar. 5. To 
open the first general session 
in the morning William A. 
Early, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association 
and superintendent of the 
Chatam County Schools, Sa- 
vannah, Ga., will appear as 
the principal speaker. 
Nicholas Nyaradi, profes- 
sor of political science at 
Bradley University, Peoria, 
Ill., will be the main speaker 
for the closing session in the 
afternoon. Dr. Nyaradi, a 
graduate of the University 
of Budapest, was a former 
Minister of Finance in Hun- | 
gary and in 1948 was forced 
to resign his position because 
of the domination of his 





| country by the Communists. | 


| 


| 


speaker. Reuel Denney of the | 


“Gardners of Men” will be} University of Chicago, and | 
the topic of George Walter,| co-author of the book, “The | 
an educator from a private| Lonely Crowd,” has _ been| 


school but with a keen inter- 
est in public education. Edu- 


secured as the luncheon 
| speaker. 
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He has traveled extensively | 


| Coilege, 








Theme is “Educating Youth 
for Freedom and Democracy” 


The National Association 
of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals will hold the 38th an- 
nual convention in Milwau- 
kee, Feb. 20-24. The conven- 
tion theme is “Educating 
Youth for Freedom and 
Democracy.” 

The principal address for 
the opening session in the 
Milwaukee Auditorium on 
Saturday morning, Feb. 20, 
will be by Samuel M. Brown- 
ell, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, on the _ subject, 
“Critical Issues Facing Sec- 
ondary Education.” In the 
afternoon the convention will 
be divided into two sessions, 
one dealing with the modern 
junior high school at work 
and the second considering 
the significant curriculum 
developments in senior high 
schools and junior colleges 
with several national admin- 
istrators participating. 


Kuebler to Speak 
At the Vesper Service Sun- 
day afternoon Clark G. 
Kuebler, president of Ripon 
will talk on “The 
Moral and Spiritual Values 
in the Educational Pro- 
gram.” A program of music 
at the Milwaukee Audito- 
rium provided by _ several 
hundred students of the Ra- 
cine Public Schools is the 
feature of the evening gen- 
eral session. 
The general program of 
Monday morning will feature 
| three addresses by nationally 
| known ‘leaders. N. G. Faw- 


|eett, superintendent of 

a | schools of Columbus, Ohio, 

William A. Early | will discuss “The Corner- 

| stone of Education’; Wil- 

in Europe, Africa, and | iam J. Grede_ president 
North and South America| Gyede Foundries, Inc., Mil- 
and came to the United) waukee and past president 


States in 1949. Besides many 
newspaper and magazine ar- 
ticles, he is the author of the 
book, “My Ringside Seat in 


Moscow” which was _ pub- 
lished in 1952. 
The second half of the 


morning session will be given | 
over to sectional meetings in | 


(Turn to page 36) 


of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, will talk 
on “Our Role in Education” ; 
and Thomas H. Briggs, emer- 
itus professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will discuss “The 
Council for the Advancement 
of Secondary Education.”’ 
(Turn to page 36) 
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Knight of Yale Univ. 
Named Lawrence Head 


Douglas M. Knight, 32- 
year-old assistant professor 


rence College, Appleton, when 
he was selected by the Board 
of Trustees to succeed 
Nathan M. Pusey who re- 
signed to become president 
of Harvard University. This 


the 11th 
College. 
A Yale graduate who has 
been on the faculty there 
since 1946, Dr. Knight is a 
scholar of 18th English lit- 


president of the 


precedes the opening of the 
general sessions. 

For the balance of Tues- 
day and Wednesday morning 
group meetings are sched- 
uled. General James H. Doo- 


little of Tokyo-raid fame will 
be the final speaker on a 
crowded four-day convention 
on Wednesday afternoon in 


erature and an authority on 
Alexander Pope. He is the 
author of a book on the poet, 
and many shorter works on 


distinguished young educa- 
tor who finds teaching “tre- 
mendously stimulating” is 


of English literature at Yale 
University, became the 
youngest president of Law- 












































TT the humanities and their re-| the Milwaukee Auditorium 
lation to religion and life. He | on the subject, “The Road 
STRANG particularly distinguished | Ahead. Fe 
himself at Yale for his con- | a 
and — a — | | Social Studies Group 
| undergraduate surv ailed 
ROBERTS as “a four-bell ee To Hold Session, May 1 
“(cen = rt ge r PRINCIPALS MEET. a The Wisconsin Council for 
; _ Social Studies has scheduled 
(Continued from page 35) ‘ts annual meeting in the 
“Tales Twenty-two sectional meet- Memorial Union at the Uni- 
ne nigel pomp aeecsen of | versity, Saturday, May 1. 
specific issues In secondary | Social studies teachers of the 
Books 1 & 2 education are scheduled for} state are urged to attend this 
the afternoon. For the eve-| sassion. 
High school level of in- ning general session the | GI cea geggrernnre anna 
terest @® Fifth—sixth grade level of reading difficulty principals will have a choice | EARLY & NYARADI.. 
: : : , ‘ See between seeing a musical (Continued from page 35) 
© Lively variety ol stories and articles @ Lavish comedy, “Where’s Charley? 2”! the various subject matter 
illustrations @ Teacher’s Manuals. by a cast from Bay View| fields. i 
High School, Milwaukee, o1| Music for the morning pro- 
COLTON—DAVIS—HANSHAW |a water ballet featuring a| gram will be provided by the 
“ee J spectacular performance by} Wausau Senior High School 
Living Your Euglish Seen tien — High} ~ sea under the + cada hi 
| School, Milwaukee. | Margaret Pierce. Opening the 
Books 1, 2, 3, 4 Tuesday morning general| afternoon session will be a 
sessions will headline Wil-| concert by the Wausau Se- 
A simplified textbook—-workbook series for grades 9 || liam C. Menninger, director | nior High School orchestra. 
to 12, designed for ease in learning © Based on of the Menninger Founda-| 
teen-age interests @ Lively cartoons @ Teacher’s }| "O™ Topeka, Kan., on the Stout Institute Has 
fos ce : | topic, “Understanding Our- 5 
Manuals, Answer Strips, and Tests with Answers. | selves,” and John A. Schin- Guidance Conference 
dler of the Monroe Clinic, —_—_ 
D. c. HEATH AND COMPANY foes Wis., on the subject, Over 200 teachers, admin- 
Davin G. BoweN, Representative “The Importance of Educat-| istrators, guidance experts, 
411 Fifth Street, Watertown, Wisconsin ing the Emotions.” and parents attended the all- 
M. L. Warp, Representative | Several Wisconsin high] day guidance conference held 
1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois schools are slated to provide| at Stout Institute, Jan. 6. 
the musical program which} The conference was the third 
Se annual event of its kind 
sponsored by the college in 
cooperation with the State 
. i Department of Public In- 
Wisconsin Student Records struction and the State 
Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education. 
and lias Dr. H. Kent Tenney, Madi- 
a son, president of the Wis- 
Postindex School Records consin Medical Society, was 
the keynote speaker on the 
| subject, “Understanding the 
THE PARKER COMPANY OF MADISON can supply you immediately with the | Individual.” 
latest school office equipment designed to make your work of keeping student records | Topics discussed in nine 
easier, more efficient, and more convenient. Our Wisconsin Student Records contain | sectional sessions included, 
adequate space for academic standings, achievement tests, extra-curricular accomplish- camping experience, use of 
ments, attendance, and family history. Our Postindex School Records provide an effi- | personality inventories, tech- 
cient method of recording health, dental care, and physical education records of the | niques of interviewing, prob- 
Redes. lems of handicapped chil- 
dren, individual appraisal, 
use of community resources, 
problems of exceptional chil- 
THE PARKER COMPANY dren use of vocational in- 
r terest inventories, and the 
Over 52 Years of Service to Schools | emotional growth and develop- 
| ment of children. 
12 South Carroll Street * Madison 3, Wisconsin | Ralph G, Iverson, head of 
| student personnel services, 
| directed the conference. 
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To help your students undegstand, 


5 


Your students probably have many questions 


about menstruation. And since menstrual hy- 


giene is such a difficult subject to handle, the 


makers of Modess have prepared a complete 


program of free teaching material. 


This includes material for you to use in class 


—as well as booklets which may be given out 


individually to your students and their mothers. 





“Growing Upand Liking It,” 
for girls 12 to 18, fully explains 
menstruation —gives tips on 
health, beauty and poise. 


“Ft’s So Much Easier When 
You Know” answers questions 
teen-agers ask about menstrual 





physiology and tampons. 
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“Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” gives pre-teen 
girls a clear, simple introduc- 
tion to menstruation. 





| 
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“How Shall 1 Tell My Daugh- 
ter?” suggests how, when and 
what to tell pre-teen daughters 
about menstruation, 


“Educational Portfolio on 
Menstrual Hygiene” contains 
teaching guide, anatomy chart, 
copy of each booklet above. 
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Miss Anne Shelby 
Educational Director 
Personal Products Corporation 
Box 5466-2, Milltown, N. J. 
Please send me the following material 
free of charge: 
CO One “Educational Portfolio on 
Menstrual Hygiene” 
booklets ‘‘Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 
booklets “Growing Up and Liking 
It” 
booklets “It’s So Much Easier 
When You Know” 
booklets «How Shall I Tell My 


Daughter?” 








Name 

Please Print 
Address 
City State 





Offer good only in U.S.A.) 
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Educators like our School Series 
Pencils — specially constructed 
for inexperienced fingers, each 
pencil in the series has been 
developed for its particular job. 
All are made to most exacting 
standards: 


TRYREX...the revolutionary 
orthodigital shape, designed 
to fit the normal writing 
position of the fingers... won't 
roll... won't turn in the hand 
"a 


silage ae 


pss 


o4 
o \ 
y 
o —~ 





2 All leads bonded to the 
wood to prevent pencil breakage 


3 Leads fine ground, compact— 
wear considerably longer 
than ordinary school pencils 


q Stamped with a harmless 
non-metallic white pigment 


5 Pointed at the factory, 
ready to use the instant the 
box is opened. 


RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO. 


Distributed by: 


Eau Claire 
BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


*) 








Chips Off The Funny Bone 


Trigger Boy 


A mountaineer took his boy to school 
to enroll him. “My boy’s arter larnin’, 
what dya have?” he asked the teacher. 

“We offer English, trigonometry, 
spelling, etce.,” she replied. 

“Well, give him some of that thar 
trigernometry; he’s the worst shot in 
the family.” 


Experience Necessary 

Business acquaintance says a minis- 
ter he knows had advertised for a com- 
bination handy-man and house boy. 
Next morning a clean-cut young man 
appeared at the door. 

“Good morning, Reverend, I’m here 
Gent 

“Yes, yes, I know,” interrupted the 
minister, “but can you have the fire 
started and breakfast ready by seven 
each morning?” 

“Well, yes, but...” 

“Can you polish all the silver, wash 


| the dishes, and keep the house and 





grounds neat and tidy?” 

“Just a minute, now, Reverend,” pro- 
tested the young man. “I came here to 
see about getting married, but if it’s 
going to be anything like that, you can 
count me out right now!” 


Later Than You Think 

He was one of those tourists who 
liked to brag about the number of miles 
covered in a day. As the evening wore 
on they passed motel after motel with 
the “No Vacancy” sign out. Finally, the 
little woman remarked, “I know we'll 
find one soon, dear... people are start- 
ing to get up.” 


Time for Change 

Boy (about to be spanked): ‘Dad, 
did grandpa spank you when you were 
little?” 

Father: “Yes, son.” 

“And did grandpa’s father spank 
him, too?” 

eyes; son.’ 

“And did great-grandpa’s 
spank him too?” 

‘Ves. gon.’ 

“Well, don’t you think it’s about 
time to stop this inherited brutality?” 


father 


Wishful 

Little Mary: “Mother, they are going 
to teach us domestic silence at school 
now.” 

Mother: “You mean domestic science, 
don’t you?” 

Father: “There is a bare hope our 
little girl means what she is saying.” 


In Reverse 

“Oh, George, do you realize it’s 
almost a year since our honeymoon, and 
that glorious day we spent on the sand? 
I wonder how we’ll spend this one?” 
“On the rocks.” 


a 


What this country needs is more people 
raising beans and fewer people spilling 
them. 





Walking or Flying 

Motorist: “How far is it to the near- 
est town?” 

Native: “Nigh on to five miles as the 
crow flies.” 

Motorist: “Well, how far is it if a 
crow has to walk and carry an empty 
gasoline can?” 


Just Three Flavors 

“What flavors of ice cream do you 
have?” 

The pretty waitress answered in a 
hoarse whisper, “Vanilla, strawberry, 
and chocolate.” 

Trying to be sympathetic he said, 
“You got laryngitis?” 

“No,” she replied, with an effort, 
“just vanilla, strawberry, and choco- 
late.” 











Why is 


MAKING SURE 
OF ARITHMETIC 


such a successtul 
arithmetic program 
for grades 1 through 8? 


Because ... 


® it puts the emphasis on under- 
standing, 


® it defines arithmetical words 
in terms that children know, 


@ it provides all the practice 
materials needed for secure 
learning, 


e it contains the materials to 
take care of the individual 
needs, 


e@ it presents real problems, 


@ it provides the reteaching ma- 
terials needed at each grade, 


e its authors, Morton, Gray, 
Springstun, and Schaaf, know 
the problems of teachers. 


Workbooks and teachers’ guides. 


* 


SILVER 
BURDETT 
COMPANY 


221 East 20th Street 
Chicago 16, Illinois 


Representative: E. M. REED 
2132 Swan Blvd. 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 
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Hear and See 


These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion-of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available thru the 
Bureau of Visual Instruction or other 
film rental libraries or may be pur- 
chased from your specialists. 





Don’t Get Angry (Sound; 11 min.; 
$1.75 T; Use: Guid., J, S; Soc. St., J) 


Gives examples of the common and 
typical things that make people angry 





Say You Saw It in the Journal 





Artist finds 
CRAYOLA 


exciting new 
“painting medium” 
I use a pebble board or a rough illus 


tration board for my painting surface, 
outline my drawing with India ink, 


then fill in the areas with Crayola 
Cravon, blending the colors freely, but 
making sure that a heavy 

layer of crayon is on the 
board. Then IT put on 
an India ink wash, 
small areas at a time. 
Then before the ink 
is dry I blot it off. 
The next step is to 
scratch the area with 
a pen point. 


Cadbes TD Mac Masher, 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


POL AL 
SSRLSTAY, 








Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Wisconsin are 
L. F. Bryagelson, Dist. Mgr. and 
Robert M. Humphrey 


50 Years of CRAYOLA® Leadership 
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and shows how they react under those 
conditions. Shows how they could have 
acted so as to have relieved the strain 
rather than to have allowed it to in- 
crease. (EBF) 


Let’s Be Good Citizens in Our Neigh- 
borhood (Sound; 9 min.; $1.75 T; 
Use: Guid., I; Lang. Arts, P, I; Soc. 
St., P, I) 


Gives many examples of the things 
children can do to make their neighbor- 
hoods pleasant, quiet, and safe places 
in which to live. Emphasizes need for 
thoughtfulness and shows how one ben- 
efits by being thoughtful. (Gateway) 


Atom and Agriculture (Sound 11 min.; 
$1.75 T; Use: Agric., S, C; Gen. Sct., 
J) 

teveals the areas in which radioac- 
tivity can be expected to produce prac- 
tical results for agriculture. Tells the 
story of the use of radioactive tracers 
with phosphate fertilizers; the effect of 
fertilizers on a variety of crops grown 
under a variety of conditions. Depicts 
other experiments with plants, soils, 
and animals in which radioisotopes are 
playing an important part. (EBF) 


Meaning of Adolescence (The) (Sound; 
16 min.; $3.00 T; Use: Guid., C; 
Teach., C, A; Clubs, A) 

Points up the unsure status of the 
adolescent and the fact that he is 
neither child nor adult. Provides an 
overview of the social, emotional, men- 
tal, and physical changes occurring in 
adolescent years. Gives an understand- 
ing point of view to what otherwise 
seems to be absurd behavior. Points out 
that adults can help the teen-ager make 
satisfactory adjustment. (McGraw- 
Hill) 


Safe Living in Your Community 
(Sound; 9 min.; $1.75 T; Use: Citi- 
zenship, J; Health P, I, J; Safety, 
P, i, 5) 


Indicates what should be done to pro- 
mote community safety thru student 
participation in such problems as: good 
housekeeping, good citizenship, good 
safety practices. Presents a good ex- 
ample of the problem approach to edu- 
cation for safe living. (Coronet) 


Life Along the Waterways (Sound; 
Color; 11 min.; $3.50 T; Use: Biol., 
S; Gen. Sci., J; Nat. Sci., P, 1; Clubs, 
J, A) 


Traces life along a water course 
from its source to the sea. Shows plant 
and animal life typical to the chang- 
ing stream-side environment. Illus- 
trates plant life including skunk cab- 
bage, jack-in-the-pulpit, marsh mari- 
gold, jewelweed, moccasin flower, etc. 
Shows trout, birds, butterflies, toads, 
water snakes, frogs, sandpipers, rac- 
coons, turtles, foxes, muskrats, geese, 
shore birds, ete. (EBF') 
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EDITION 
RCA VICTOR 


Hducational 
hecord Catalog 


Here’s A functional and easy-to-use 
record catalog, listing over 1000 selec- 
tions, and designed with the classroom 
teacher specifically in mind. It com- 
prises a wealth of material for cur- 
ricular use in music, social studies, 
language, arts and other studies, and 
is carefully organized for convenient 
reference and abundant information. 


os 





OVER? 110 PAGES 
More than 1060 listings 
of all speeds 


Edueational Reeords 
of all types — 


Rhythms, Listening, and Singing 
Programs 


Folk Dances 


Language Courses 


Rep SEAL REcorps 
CHOSEN FROM 
*“Music AMERICA Loves BEsT’’ 


Annotated for easy selection and 
effective correlation with music and 
other subject areas. 


CHILDREN’S Recorps FRoM 
Tue “‘Lrrrte Niprer” SERIES 


e A selected list, graded for appro- 
priate utilization of song and story. 


Complete price information 


Send for your copy today 




















eS a italia AGS nial!) 
| EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, | 
| Dept. BA 133 | 
| Radio Corporation of America, ® | 
Camden, New Jersey 
| Mail me a copy of the new RCA Victor Edu- | 
| cational Record Catalog. Enclosed is 10 cents | 
| to cover cost and mailing. | 
| Name : 
] Address ee | 
City_ aa rie ee 
| Zone State = | 
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NATIONAL COLLEGE of EDUCATION— 
offers QUTSTANDING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


e It is located on Chicago’s beautiful 
North Shore. Established 1886. 


e It concentrates all its attention on 
preparing teachers for elementary 
schools. 


e It provides a Children’s School on 


campus for observation and study. 


e It offers both Bachelor’s and Mas- 


ter’s Degrees for men and women. 


e It assures graduates a wide choice 
of positions. (Send for catalog today.) 


Summer, Fall, Mid-Year Terms 
K. Richard Johnson, Pres., Room 441B 


NATIONAL COLLEGE of EDUCATION 


Evanston « Illinois 








Olson’s Campus Tours present 
the most complete program of per- 
sonally escorted ALL-EXPENSE Tours, 
offering YOU the greatest values in 
European travel. Frequent sailings 
Mar. thru Sept. in QUEEN ELIZABETH 
or MARY. 48 days. Tourist Class, 
only $1295 up. DELUXE Cabin Class, 
only $1525 up. Don’t delay. Write 
today for folders CS-54. 
1 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
‘ or your local 
LSONS 


travel agent. 
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WHERE WOULD YOU 
LIKE TO TEACH? 


IN CALIFORNIA? .. . WASHINGTON? .. . 
OREGON? . FLORIDA? . . . ALASKA? 
In some beautiful suburb of ST. LOUIS. .. . 
MILWAUKEE, . . . CHICAGO, . . . DETROIT, 
. « »« CLEVELAND, ... NEW YORK CITY? 
in big city . . or little town - « OF in 
between? In public school? . . . private school? 

. college? . . . university? Get in touch with 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, Illinois 

MEMBER N.A.T.A. 


_ We are placing teachers at salaries which a 
few years ago would have seemed fantastic. 














TEACHERS! 
Efficient, reliable and 
personalized service for 
teachers seeking profes- 
sional and financial ad- 
vancement. Under direct 
Albert management for 
three generations. 


Member NATA 
25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
Original Albert—Since 1885 











= 
CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 35th Year 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 











TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson 
Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
All educators know of the great demand for teachers. 
Throughout the year there come into our office excep- 


tional opportunities for teachers, and for all types 
of positions connected with education. 


Our service is nation-wide. 





Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Bivd. + Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 


25 7-CLASS FUNDS 





Earn all the money needed for class activi- 


Ke : \ ties by selling Garden Spot Seeds. 
"73 vestment required. Send for trial order 


No in- 


ae (200 packets), earn $8.00 profit, Write: 
LANCASTER COUNTY SEED COMPANY, Sta. 109, PARADISE, PA. 
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SEE MORE WITH 
Adventure Travel 
The World Over 


> Sarr 
STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN. 
545 5TH AVE., N.Y. 17 or YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Guadalajara Summer School 


The accredited bilingual summer school spon- 
sored by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadala- | 
jara and members of the Stanford University fac- | 
ulty will be offered in Guadalajara, Mexico, June | 
27-August 7, 1954. Offerings include art, creative 
writing, folklore, geography, history, language | 
and literature courses. $225 covers six-weeks tui- | 
tion, board and room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, | 
Box K, Stanford University, Calif. | 
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